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Tue COMMONWEALTH for Dec. 26 will contain : 


“The Immigration Question in Massachu- 
setts.” By Horace G. Waptin, Chief of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics. 


“Open Spaces for Public Resort.” By J. B. 
Harrison, of the Massachusetts Board of Trustees 
of Public Reservations, the New Hampshire 
Forestry Commission, &c., &c. 
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Meetings of Societies. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hall of the 
Academy, 10}; Beacon Street. Wednesday, January 13, 1892. 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
Annual Meeting, Wednesday, January 13, at 3.30 p. m., at the 
Mass. Inst. of Technology. December 19, Usual Saturday Outing 
from Old Colony R. R. Station at 12.15 p. m. 

BOSTONIAN SOCIETY. Old State House. Tuesday, January 12. 

BosTON ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 6 Hamilton Place. 

Boston SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. Mass. Inst. of Tech- 
nology. Wednesday, January 2, 1893, at 7.30 p. m. 

Boston SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. Natural History 
Building, Boylston Street. Wednesday, January 6, 1892. 

Boston SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 419 Washington Street. Tues- 
day, December 32. Rain Clouds and Lightning: H. P. Curtis. 
A Visit to the Bahama Islands: H. W. Wilson. 

CHANNING HALL LECTURES. 25 Beacon Street. Monday, 

ber 21, at3 p.m. Principles of Social Reconstruction: 
Prof. F. H. Giddings. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
Open from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. 

MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 30 Tremont Street. 
Thursday, January 14, 1892. 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. Horticultural 
Hall, Tremont Street. December 26, Exhibition of Herbariums. 


NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. No. 18 
Somerset Street. Wednesday, January 6, 1892. 


NEw ENGLAND METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. Mass. Institute 
of Technology. January 19, 1892; The Making of Artificial Rain. 


SOCTETY OF ARTS. Mass. Institute of Technology. Thursday, 
December 2. 


Science INSTITUTE. Horticultural Hall. Sunday, 
DecemBGr 20, at 8 p. m. , 
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TO-DAY. 


The Good Citizenship Society held its quarterly meet- 
ing on Monday at the Old South and heard the very 
interesting paper from Mr. Wadlin which we shall 
print in Tae ComMONWEaALTH of next week. It is one 
of the curious superstitions which embarrass the real 
work of Boston which prevents people of intelli- 
gence from attending such a meeting as this, simply 
because they are not members of the society. Here was 
a very striking paper by the most competent man in 
America on one of the most interesting subjects in 
America. Here were fifty thousand people in Boston, 
who are talking of this subject familiarly from day to 
day. Yet there were pot ten of those persons present to 
hear Mr. Wadlin, simp'y because the membership of the 
society itself is small. It does not make, perhaps, a 
great deal of difference, because the press has found out 
what is the importance of the Citizenship quarterly meet- 
ings, and the addresses are always well reported there. 
But one would say that, among so many people of decent 
intelligence as there are in Boston, there would be found 
what Mr. Arnold calls a margin, who would like to hear 
such a statement at first hand from a person who speaks 
so well and is so competent to speak as Mr. Wadlin. 





The discovery that the man who demanded a million 
dollars of Russell Sage and then blew himself to pieces 
was a quiet, inoffensive and well brought-up young 
business man who lived in Somerville and had his office 


on Pearl Street in Boston is astounding. Nothing less 
than identification which scometo be absolutely com 


plete would make it possible to accept this as a fact. 
Indeed, it Henry L. Norcross were to walk finto his 
office some day alive and whole, many persons would be 
less surprised than they are now when compelled to 
believe that he did what he seems to have done. There 
seems to have been no suspicion of insanity attaching to 
this young man. Heis not even represented as eccen- 
tric or visionary. He was in no trouble or difficulty, 
so farasisknown. Yet this wild purpose seems to have 
taken possession of him, to have persisted through all 
the period of careful preparation for the deed, and to 
have carried him to the end of one of the most horribly 
grotesque crimes which the brain of a madman ever 
conceived. Theentire absence of reason and of con- 
sequence in this deliberate act of a man who ,preserved 
all the time the appearance of sanity is the most astonish- 
ing and inexplicable circumstance. 





A curious incident in this connection is the imitation 
of Norcross’s act by a fellow in Berlin. ‘The scene in 
Russell Sage’s office was repeated in every detail in the 
counting room of a banking house in the German capital 
—all expect the explosion. The banker was handed a 
letter containing a demand fora large sum of money, 
coupled with a threat to blow up the establishment with 
dynamite in case of refusal. The banker did not stop to 
parley, but seized the man and called for help. This was 
not set down in the play as It was played in America, and 
so astonished the fellow that he broke away and ran. He 
was caught and no one was hurt. It is not stated whether 
this one was a lunatic or sane; but it is known that the 
phenomena of insanity and of crime frequently repeat 
themselves by imitation through suggestion. The Berliner 
had evidently been reading the cablegrams of American 
news. 





The cabinets and journals of all Europe have been 
not a little disturbed during the past week by two inci- 
dents, the conflict between the English troops and 
tribesmen, undoubtedly instigated by Russian intriguers, 
in the Asiatic plateau of the Pamir, and the expulsion 
of a French correspondent from Bulgaria and the conse- 
quent severing of diplomatic relatiocs between the two 
countries— incidents not very important in themselves, 
but ominous of the prevailing restlessness of the great 
powers and of Russia and France in particular. More 
than once of late, clear-sighted stadents of European 
politics have predicted that a re-opening oftie practi- 
cally unsolved Eastern question was most likely to 
kindle the dormant fires of a general European war; 
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and, significantly enough, both these occurrences touch 
that question closely. The fighting in the Pamir nearly 
concerns English supremacy in India and is the direct 
consequence of the advance of Russian power in cen- 
tral Asia; while the unusual step of the French govern- 
ment, in the withdrawal of its minister from Bulgaria 
for an expulsion which is a common thing enough in 
Europe, was probably a part of its wish to further Rus- 
sia’'s ambitious policy, bitterly hostile to the present 
status of Bulgaria, in the Balkan peninsula. And again 
significantly, both the Pamir and Bulgaria are ‘buffer’ 
states,the establishment of which, in the eyes of the Berlin 
Congress of 1877 and of Beaconsfield and Bismarck, was 
to guarantee, and not to threaten, the peace of Europe. 

It is reported in the press that the Rapid Transit 
Commission has decided to recommend a plan for street 
railroads and tunnels in Boston on the lines laid down by 
Mr. Whitney in the address which we published last 
week. We have the best authority for saying that no 
decision has yet been reached by the Commission; but it 
is very evident that, as we stated last week, the inquiries 
which the Commission has made all go to approve Mr. 
Whitney’s plan as the most practicable, if not the only 
means of relief for the streets of Boston. There seems 
to be little doubt among those who have made a study 
of the matter that this will be the outcome of the delib- 
erations of the Commission; and, further, that the West 
End Street Railway Company will be recommended as 
best equipped to undertake the completion of the great 
work of providing rapid transit for this city. 





The writer of the studies of mediwval legends which 
are published on the fifth page under the title, ‘Va¥la- 
tions on Medieval Themes,’ has rewritten materially these 
charming fragments from the original form in which 
they appeared in the Harvard Monthly a few years ago, 
and they are printed here with the courteous permission 
of the present editors of the Monthly. 





A notable exhibition of good citizenship is that 
which is made by the anti-lottery Democrats of Louis- 
jana in refusing to take part in the convention of their 
party because it was controlled by delegates chosen in 
the lottery interest. The convention met on Thursday 
to nominate candidates for governor and other state 
officers. The lottery ren outnumbered the others nearly 
two to one. With this preponderance against them, the 
anti-lottery Democrats refused even to meet in conven- 
tion or to give silent acquiescence in action dictated by 
the corrupt lottery corporation. They ‘bolted,’ were 
joined by the Farmers’ Alliance and propose to make the 
fight against the lottery outside their party, now that 
the lottery is seen to have captured the inside. Itisa 
pity that the anti-lottery Democrats cannot have the 
assistance of the Republicans; but the lottery seems to 
have been as successful in securing the control ofthe 
organization of that party as it has of the Democratic 
convention. The struggle against the lottery, there- 
fore, will be carried on outside of party politics, with 
the sympathies of good citizens the country over. 


When the Hiindel and Haydn Society sings its Christ- 
mas oratorio, ‘The Messiah,’ to-morrow evening, it will 
open its seventy-seventh season. What has been done 
by this venerable society for music in Boston and, in 
deed, in all New England and throughout the country, 
during this long period cannot be measured. It has 
been a valuable educational influence constantly with us; 
the more valuable in that its influence has always been 
toward the higher standards, conservative and classic. 








The Marquis di Rudini announced in the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies, on Thursday, that the government 
nad arranged to send a representative to Washington in 
place of Baron Fava, ‘‘without waiting for an assurance 
from the American President that the Constitution will 
be changed so as to afford more protection to foreigners.” 
It is just as well that the Italian government has not 
waited for an assurance which could never be given. 
This may be accepted as closing the New Orleans in- 
cident. It was an affair in which Americans can take no 





pride and in which Italian diplomacy has won no honors. 
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CHRISTMAS. 


We are fortunate in celebrating Christmas at a 
moment when it seems as if 

“No war nor battle sound 

Were heard the world around.” 
We have hints of insurrection in Brazil, we have news 
of the suppression of rebellion in China; butit would | 
seem as if some gentle veil had fallen over these disturb- 
ances for the moment, as if a reign of peace upon earth, 
for weeks at least, if not for months, were universal. 

There are people of the cynical type who choose to 
tell us that the world is not as religious as it was a | 
thousand yearsago. But any man of sense who has read | 
the history of the world to any purpose sees, if he 
studies to-day orif he forecasts to-morrow, one thing 
certain. Itis that the empire of the twentieth century 
is to be founded onthe gospel of humanity. New laws 
will not be so many then as they are now, and they will 
be ma le for the good of all mankind. They will not be 
the arbitrary decrees of princes or of sects. Society will 
be ordered for the blessing of the whole. Society is not 
to be the poor competition of worthless rivals; itis uot 
to be the mechanical fitting of supply against demand. 
Government in the next century will exist that there 
may be healthy children, loving women and brave men. 
And more and more of such men, women and children 
are gruwing up now to the Knowledge that no man is to 
live for himself and no man is to die for himself. 

Allthis is to say that there ist» be more religion in 
the next century than there has been in the last century, 
as in the last century there has certainly been more than 
there was in the century before. It does not imply that 
there is to be more ritual or more discussion of dogma; 
but it does imply that ‘the real article,’ as the habit of 
our day would say, will be found more easily than it is 
found now. 

Tbe Christmas anniversaries properly cover twelve 
days, as I am fond of reminding my young friends. 
The ‘mass of Christ’ is notconfined to one or two days, 
but to all the days between ‘New Christmas’ and ‘Old 
Christmas,’ and ‘Old Christmas’ 13 the day we know as 
Twelfth Night, the sixth of January. I am not certain 
bat that, when the workingmen of the world come to 
understand that the church of Christ is their best helper 
in the combinations of the time, one of their demands 
will be for a real holiday of twelve days at this season. 

What a paradise it would be indeed, if, at the end of 
the year, when everybody bas so much to do in his home, 
has old accounts to settle and new books to open, has 
apologies to make for last year’s failures and arrange- 
ments to make for the new year’s successes, he might 
have twelve days to doitin! And these are the very 
twelve days of the year when ‘bloated capital’ most 
wants to shut up its shops and to hush its steam engines. 
Let us hope that the trades unions and other people who 
are at work to change ‘labor’ or drudgery into ‘work’ 
may take this suggestion and give us, not simply the 
holiday of Christmas or the holiday of New Year, but 
twelve solid holidays parting 1901 from 1902. 

This is certain—that what we call the physical suc- 
cesses of our time belong to a series of inventions 
which are all knit in with the real history of Christian- 
ity. They are a part of the great Christmas present 
made to the world eighteen hundred and ninety-one 
years ago. For the truth cannot be escaped that no 
such progress in physical inventions has been made 
under the empire of Moses or of Buddha or of Con- 
fucius or of the Zend Avesta. Such progress in the 
arts as we are proud of boasting of has not been made 
anywhere except in Christian lands. And if the human 
mind does work with more physical power now than it 
showed in the days of Plato or of Socrates, the intellectual 
gain, whatever it is, has been made in Christian lands and 
in those lands alone. 


The importance of this remark belongs to the truth that | i 


the success of this world depends upon moral law. Uiti- 
mate success does not depend merely oa what is wrought 
out by the intellect, far less on physical accumulation. 


No: the truth is that Love is the centre of modern life, of | 


modern government, of modern society. The principle 
of all of them is to be found in that principle of life 
which men tried to call altruism a few years ago. No 
matter what the uame is; Saint Paul thought it better 
to call it Love. It is the principle in which no man lives 
for himself, but each knowsthat he is one member of a 
great organism. As Fichte says, 
individual, of which men and women are the separate 
members.” No matter what we call it; one name is as 
good as another, if we recognize the truth that the nation 
has a common life, to which common life each mau and 
woman belongs. 


All modern law and all really modern society depend | 


‘*The human race is the | 
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pe the re-discovery of this truth, which is really eighteen 

| hundred and ninety-one years old, that this common life 
‘is necessary to the life of the individual. What follows 
|is that democracy takes the place in the world of abso- 
| Jutism - the advantage of the state takes the place of the 
arbitrary will of the ruler; men learn, as dear Garfield 
| said, that all the people are wiser than any one of the 
people. And from this discovery also even the intellecta- 
| al and physical improvements of our time have sprung. 
| It would be easy, for instance, to show from the history 
lof the locomotive that this engine could not have been 
| built in the social conditions of the Roman Empire under 
| Julius Caesar. There were jewellers then who could cut 
|gems better than any man can cut a gem 
‘now; but such an organization as exists in a great 
| machine shop to-day would have been simply impossible 
| under the conditions of Roman society. 


EDWARD E. Hate. 


. a 
PADEREWSKI 


There is no class of artists in the broader sense of 
ithe word, at least as Americans hive known them, 
}among which the tradition that a man of real or oftener 
|of pretended genius must be unkempt, uncouth and ec- 
|centric has so long lingered as among pianists. Almost 
| with each recurring musical season, they have come to 
| us from Europe, more and more loudly heralded alike 
fur their artistic qualities and their personal eccentrici- 
ties, and thus we have come half to expect that if, 
perchance, a great pianist has his boots blackened, his 
linen spotless, and his neck dressed like other men, he 
; will at last, as the street boys say, ‘monkey’ with bis 
jaudience. ‘Far off his coming shines,” 
jally, do his eccentricities. 

| The coming of Paderewski has indeed been 
| widely and loudly advertised, but, strangely enough in 
| comparison with his predecessors, while we heard much 
| here in Boston of the wonders of his technique and of 
the beauty and charm of his playing, littie was said of 
his appearance, his personality or his past life. Frivo- 
lous-minded young women spoke or wrote here and 
there of his ‘aureole of reddish golden hair,’ and a few 
prying people told us of his liking for cigarettes and lem- 
onade; but for the rest there was silence, and with reason. 
For at lest there has cometo us a great pianist, undeni- 
ably the greatest since Rubinstein, who, far as the | 
public may know him, is thoroughly sane and refreshingly 
modest. 


and so, too, usu- 


so 


Imagioe «a tall, very SIlm and most delicately 
a vial of Venetian glass containing some volatile liquid 
of the Orient, a long, thin, oval face, a singularly lifeless 
skin, a soft, delicately cut mouth and chin, lustreless 
eyes, and a broad, deep forehead crowned bya sort of 
tawny mane of reddish hair—such briefly is Paderewski. 
As he crosses the stage, he moves as softly and as 
deftly as acat. As he plays, a sort of fairy-like atmos- 
phere hangs about him, and he seems rathera being of 
strange romance thao a flesh-and-blood man of this last 
decade of the nineteenth ceatury. His task wholly 
absorbs him; heis all unconscious of his audience and 
his surroundings; and he seems to be seeking for the very 
soul of the music, as in German legend Rath Krespel 
tore out the souls of violins. His look is fixed and ‘far 
away,’ and the notes of the plano seem tv come out of 
the distance, as the Sireus’ song might have floated 
across the water to the ships of Ulysses. 

And yet, with all this romantic suggestion, the bearing 
;of the manis wholly sincere, wholly molest. After a 
|struggling youth to have gained almost by his owa 
unaided efforts worthy teaching and systematic train- 
ing, to have been famous at twenty-eight, and to have 
received almost continuously for three years the 
judicious applause and the unthinking adutation of 
Berlin and of Vienna, of Paris and of London, might well 
have turned the head of a less self-controlled and manly 
man. But the depth and genuineness of his musical 
nature, his complete devotion to hisart, his clearness of 
vision, his just consciousness of his own powers, in a 
word, his dominant sanity, have saved Pad:rewski 
from offensive egotism and annoying affectation. 

It is a strangely compounded temperament, deeply 
jimaginative and romantic, as befits a delicate-minded 
| Slav, yet virile, discerning, wholly sane, that Paderewski 
| brings to his work. He brings, too, the nature of the | 
| thorough musician, highly gifted and highly trained; he | 
is no ‘poet pianist’ who forgets his music in his ‘poetry.’ 
Thas, his technique is well nigh perfect; but all bis clear, 
crisp, delicate bravura, his rippling scale passages, 
his marvellous pedaling, his sweeping octaves, his sono- 
rous climaxes, he manifestly and rightly regards merely as 
the perfected means for the expression of the composer's 
thought through the medium of his own temperament. 

To this mastery of his instrament, Paderewski adds 
firstof all clearness of insight and proportionate clear- 
ness of interpretation. 
the meaning he draws from this or that passage, especi- | 
ally from Beethoven, but one seldom fails te understand 
it. He is nearly always clear. Then, to this perfection 
of technique and this interpretative insight and clear- 








alike 


| 


very | 


butte | 
man, witha body curiously suggestive in its frailness of 


One miy quarrel sometimes with | 
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ness, he sie i delicacy and subtlety and quickness of 
imagination, warmth and depth of romantic feeling 
an exquisite sense of rhythm and poetic Sitios 
lyric sweetness and freshness. But some of these qualj- 
ties, at least in part, other pianists who have comet 
in recent years have possessed, and yet the result has 
been weak and womanish interpretation, forced dramati- 
feeling and mawkish sentimentality, Here, however 
the other elements of Paderewski’s temperament hold 
the balance even. He is too virile to be mawkish 
weak, too sincere to force dramatic feeling or to feiy; 
sentiment. His clearness of thought, his self-restra a 
above all his dominant sanity, fitly temper these imagina 
tive and romantic traits, and the result, happily, i 
Paderewski. 


8 


8 


ARTHUR ROMNEY 


HAMPTON. 





The suecess of the Hampton Industrial Schoo! 
something which would have been thought !mpossib), 
thirty years ago. Here are, all told, nearly a thousand 
pupils most of whom support themselves by their ow; 
work and who, in four years’ 
so practical that they 
active life. Not only 
teachers of others, and they 
instances that they are able to enter upon the work of 
practical instruction. When it remembered that 
these thousands of persons much more than half would 
have been slaves, under the conditions existing thirty 
years ago, and that one hundred and twenty-nine ar 
| [Indians from those tribes which, till just now, hay 
been said to be nearly unsusceptible to any practical edo. 
| cation, the marvel of Hampton begins to show itself. 
It is impossible to overstate the benefits of the resu] 


‘ 


time, pass through a course 
fitted, and well fitted, for 
but they are fitted to be 
have shown in hundreds of 


are 
89, 


is 





| which arecoming *o the country from an institution whi 
sends out every year so large a body of well-trained 
teachers, men and women, into exactly those fle] 

| where the country most wants good education. Itis 
be remembered, as General Armstrong has said in 
|pithy way more than once, that wherever you send one 
| of these people, you establish a schoo!, becanse you hay: 
senta man whose business it isto establish a scho 

| You have not to wait in that place forthe lazy action 

| People who do not know what a school is, or what are 
| its benefits. You have, instead of that lazy action, 
man or one woman who is determined that there shal! 

la school there and who creates a school, 


is 


is 


because he has 
veeu trained Cor years to understand that the business of 
|} education is the essential business of the race to whi 
he belongs. 

And more than this, he has been taught how to con- 
duct that business of education. 
this year shows that 
thousand persons have 


The little report made 
nearly one hundred and thirty 
already been trained by the 
teachers who have been seut out from Hampton over 
the United States. Of this number, two thousand, one 
hundred and eighty-three have become teachers in their 
turn. It has well been said that this is the greatest 
work of reconstruction which has thus far been 
achieved ; and we have no statesman who can be named 
as having done so much in the essential work of recon- 
struction as General Armstrong in the founding and 
carrying forward of the Hampton School. 

The report which we have mentioned calls attention 

to some details which, in a manner, account for the 
remarkable success of the institution. The fundamental 
idea of the school is that the pupils shall be taught to 
help themselves. While manual skill is developed, 
character is developed, and the workshop of the school 
becomes one of the moral agencies by which the pupil is 
improved. The student thus trained has that skill in 
some trade which makes bim a useful citizen, and we 
are told proudly that begging by any student is unknown 
in the history of the institution. This is even more 
remarkable than it would beif it were said of pupils of a 
race which for centuries had been independent. More 
than four-fifths of the graduates of the school have been 
| of the race whose parents were born to slavery and the 
| dependent habits which it induces. ; 
} As a part of the system, a@ separate account is kept 
;with each student and rendered monthly. He is 
|charged with his board and washing at the rate of ten 
|dollars & month and heis encouraged in every way to 
earn enough to pay those charges. For it will be under- 
stood that very few pupils come with any money in their 
| pockets or, indeed, with much clothing on their backs. 
|The majority of the pupils come from the country 
| regions, where are the most and the best of the Afro- 
American population. With such pupils, five huudred 
and thirty-one colored students last year were charged 
with $63,000. They paid in labor more thon $59,000 of 
| this amount; they paid in cash $3,114; and there was left 
only a trifling balance of $700 to be paid by any of them 
after they should have left the school. 

Under the same firm system of give-and-take, that 
| there may be no patronizing or pensioning in the school, 
| about half the teachers and half the students are absent 
|through the summer months in places where they can 
‘obtain profitable employments. Of the Indian pupils, 
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many go to the farmers of itedencun and Connecti- 
cut. The students who remain have the farm and the 
workshop of the institution, where they can earn the 
means of paying for their education and where they can 
improve in their trades. The circulars say proudly that 
vacations, if that means rest from work and from study, 
are unknown to the majority of tha : 
school. 

This is the institution which the people of Massachu- 
setts are now called upon to sustain. And we have the 
additional inducement for sustaining it that General Arm- 
strong, whose generosity and impetuosity have quickened 
the appeals which the school has made to the public in 
former years, is now broken dowa in the direct course of 
the efforts which he has been making for the country. 
The committee appointed at the public meeting held on 
Tuesday ask the people of this commonwealth for 
$20,000, that the school may go through with its work 
of the next twelve inonths without abating by a hair's 
breadth its enterprises for the public good. It would be 
bard if one had to say that there was any question about 
the answer to this appeal. 


pupils while at 
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OUR OLDEST POET. 


Jobn Greenleaf Whittier began his eighty-fifth year 
on Thursday. Messages of warm congratulation show- 
ered down upon the venerable poet, who enjoys not 
only the admiration of our people but a feeling which is 
not greatly different from the sentiment of personal 


affection, so close has he come to the popular heart. 

Of these messages, there was none more truly sym- 
pathetic than that of Dr. Holmes. ‘‘We are lonely, very 
lonely, in these last years,” he wrote. Yetin this very 
thought there is the consolation tbat, if long life with 
honor and usefulness is a blessing, there are none so 
fortunate as our poets, of whom Whittier, the oldest, 
and Holmes, but a few years his junior, are the bright 
remaining exainples in New England. It may be that 
the new generation of poets will wear out more rapidly 
with the burrying life of the present day, and that lon- 
gevity and song will not be mated as heretofore. The 
more reason, then, that those who remain so long with 
us should be cherished. 

The aye to which Whittier has attained may indeed 
be called venerable, and though, among the long-lived race 
of poets, William Cullen Bryant reached the 
neither Emerson, Longfellow passed 
Walt Whitwan lives at seventy-two, an older 
man as regards physical wear and tear than the poet of 
Amesbury. Of Whittier’s contemporaries in other 
lands, Alfred Tennyson lives in his eighty-third year; 
Victor Hugo six years ago passed away 
eighty-three; 
seven years. 

All these ages seem to show the existence of con- 
ditions favorable to long life in the habit of mind and 
the occupation of the poet. But, atleast in the case of 
Whittier, such conditionsare not found in quiet, seclu- 
sion, freedom from labor and ayo'dance of strife. Peace- 
ful and uneventful as his life has been as known by this 
generation of his admirers, before thev were born 
Whittier was at the fore-front in the heat of the hottest 
battle which our society has ever known. More than 
half a century ago, he was the editor of a paper the office 
of which, in Philadelphia, was sacked and burned by a pro- 
slavery mob. fForten years thereafter he was still en- 
gaged in the same struggle. His youth, indeed, was given 
not to mystical dreaming or to the polishing of verse in his 
library, but to a hand-to hand combat for human rights 
for conscience’s sake. 

Undoubtedly it was in this school that 
guired that sympathetic touch with all 
which has made him the great poet of the American 
people. But certainly it was not untilhe retired from the 
mélée of the anti-slavery conflict to his farm at Ames- 
bury that his genius began to ripen. His controversial 
writings, published during the former period, had weight 
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vor Lowell four 


score. 


at the ageof 
and Robert Browning lived only seventy- 
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and applicability to the great public questions of that dav, 
but none will look to ‘Mogg Megone,’ published at the | 
time that Whittier was a member of the Massachusetts | 
Legislature, or even to his first volum2 of ‘Ballads’ for 
the charm that is found in the poems produced under the} 
peaceful influence of New England country life, or for 
the ringing patriotic verse with which he, Quaker and 
non-combatant, inspired our volunteers in the war for the | 
Union. 

Itis in the light of this later work that the pre sent | 
generation sees Whittier and loves him. He is essential- 
ly the poet of New England, homely bat spiritual, fa-| 
miliar but gracefal, reaching and inspiring the better 
thoughts and feelings of a nature which he thoroughly | 
knows because it is his nature. ‘‘Long may it be,” | 
writes Dr. Holmes, speaking the aspiration of many | 
thousand hearts, before you leave a world where your | 
influence has been so beneficent, where your. ex- 
ample has been such inspiration, where you are so truly 
loved, and where your presence is a perpetual benediction.” | 


JAMES DANFORTH. 


| the village, were serenaded no less than seven times. 
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A - SICILIAN CHRISTMAS. 
I had been in Palermo two months, and, idle as one 
must perforce bein the soft air and quiet life of the 


rambled very thoroughly about the city and even its re- | 
moter environs. So for methere was just a touch of | 
unpleasant surprise, when, on the morning of the day 
before Christmas, as I was dawdling over my coffee and a 
Boston newspaper nearly four weeks old, a bright young 
English girl, who had beenin all Sicily but a fortnight, 
suddenly asked me if I had been at Piano de’ Grechi. Not 
only had I never been there, but I had never even heard 
of the place. So I hid my ignorance under discreet 
generalities, and little by little learned from my friend 
that Piano de’ Grechi wax a miserable village, high up in 
the hills some fifteen miles from Palermo, remote from 
the railway and even from the high road, and iuhabite 1 
by descendants of the Albanians who drifted to Sicily in 
the early Middle Ages. The community, moreover, still 
retained many of its characteristic national customs and 
religious rites. Christmas and Easter were the times to 
see these, and my informant was going thither that same 
morning. Frankly, I wanted to go, too, and I suspect I 
did not very well hide my desires; for in less then an 


hour word came that there was a place for me in the 
carriage. 
It was a thoroughly Sicillan day in midwinter, not 


damp and ‘muggy,’ nor yet raw and chill, as Christmases 
too often are at home. The air was soft and clear and 
blew offthe surrounding mountains with just the right 
touch of crispness. Quickly we rattled out of Palermo 
to the delight and wonder of the round-eyed children 
playing along the streets in the outskirts. Then on, more 
slowly, through the orchards of golden oranges and 
and bright-hued lemons and soft gray olives, ani so up 
intothe hills. The road wound in and out, skirting the steep 
hillsides in terrace upon terrace. Far below welooked down 
into the valleys, each with its little hamlet huddled about 
a dirty stream and far away, once and again as we turned 
sharp corners, we caught a glimpsein the sunlight of the 
white, distant city, of its green piain and beyond of the 
soft blue of the sea. 

So up and up we climbed all day, following for the 
most part the very road that Garibaldi and his thousand 
had travelled in 1860, when they came from Marsala to 
set Palermo free. Each village, therefore, no matter 
how small, ‘ramshackle’ and dirty, had its Via Garibaldi. 
But our road lay oftener up and down the hills, and at 
lact, juct at nightfall, we rattled down the rongh, mountain 
road, made a sharp corver with the rush and skill of 
Achilles's charloteer himself, and, to the infinite surprise 
and delight of the bystanders and sumewhai to our own 
relief, we were in Piano de’ Grechi. 

Piano de’ Grechi is too poor and remote a village even 
to boast a self-styled inn—and this means a great deal in 
Sicily; some of the villagers do indeed receive chance 
wanderers, but it was Christmas time, and the sons and 
daughters of the village had come home innumbers. So, 
with the well-meant aid of half the boys of the place, 
we strolled slowly up aud down the steep, narrow, dirty 
street in quest of lodgings. But, hardened as we were to 
Sicilian standards of cleanliness, more than once we 
hesitated, even retreated. But finally we found a house, 
passably decent, where the host, hostess and children 
uncounted could give us two upper rooms and would 
cook what food we might buy. True, the mule of the 
house shared the first floor with the family, not more 
than twenty feet from our host's bed, 
counts for little in Sicily. 

To the delighted admiration of, I should say, fully 
half the village we got our traps into the house and went 
forth to forage for food. Our hostess would cook it and 
find bread and such crockery as her house afforded; more 
she could notdo. So, slowly and painfully and after much 
weary bargaining, we purchased ascrawny chicken, a 
bit of the toughest steak man ever knew and in the 
village store, whither it haicome by some mysterious 
means, acan of English plum pudding. This was set 
apart for the morrow, to be cooked by our own hands. 


The supper, but for the 
Sicilian flesh and fowl, 


but such a thiog 


ingrained toughness of 
was palatable enough, and then 


| happily, as it was too dark to wander about the village, 


we went to bed—if beds boards and straw ticks may be 
called. Happily I say with reason; for in Piano de’ 
Grechi, the bass drum is a most important factor in the 
celebration of Christmas and the celebration begins 
promptly at twelve o’clock on Christmas eve. All night 
those two bass drums wandered up and down that one 
short street, and we, as in a wav the honored guests of 
A 


| night in a Sicilian village is bad enough forits wrest- 
_ lings with the small beasts that infest most Sicilian beds, 


and then add to this the ceaseless booming of two buss 


| drums! 
If ever Christmas morning was welcome, it was 
| welcome to us in Piano de’ Grechi, though from the 


bass drums it breught no relief. 


| plum puddiog and then went out to see the town. 


| The villagers were already gathering [for the mass, and 


y {jin sober 


We breakfasted on the | 
| fragments of our supper and the anticipations of our 


lit they marvelled at us, as they surely did, we in our 
turn wondered at them—or at least at the women. 
Imagine the colored plates in some treatise on the cos- 
tumes of southern Europe for the last two hundred 


| Sicilian capital, I was congratalating myself that I had | years suddenly come to life under a bright Sicilian sky, 


jin the clear sunshine of a winter morning, against a 

| background of dingy-white wall, of gray stone and of men 
velveteens. Now we met a matron in a 
vellow silk skirt and a green stomacher; then another 
in a blue basque with full yellow sleeves anda _ skirt of 
bright crimson; then a third allin some stuff of striped 
white and yellow, in cut obviously of generations long 
past. There was scarcely a gown that was not a 
treasured heirloom; not a quaint, bright headdress that 
was less than fifty years old. Only the postmaster's 
wife flaunted a bonnet fresh from a third-rate milliner’s 
in Palermo. And her comrades shunned her in righteous 
contempt. 

Une by one orin little groups the villagers passed 
into the bare, tumble-down church, so different from the 
garish rococo of most of the Sicilian churches in the 
towns, and shared so devoutly in the simple service, 
partly Greek, half Roman, and listened so earnestly to 
the gentle teaching in a strange patois, partly Greek and 
half Italian, of the old priest. Then out again into the 
little square and always the ceaseless din of those bass 
drums. We took photograpbs again and again and 
promised pictures in a way that even now, after two 
years, gives maoy a twinge of conscience toat least one 
of the promisors. 

Once again we sought a second scrawny chicken and 
mutton, tougher even than the beef of the evening 
before. Buthad we not our plum pudding? Two of the 
party had prepared it, amid untold difficulties, even as in 
their Derbyshire home. It was cooling on the door step; 
a bottle of Sicilian wine stood ready on our table to 
garnish it, and we, sitting upstairs at the window, were 
content. Suddenly our hostess entered, alarm and grief 
wWanifest in her face. “Signori! Signore! the pud- 
ding—the mule—he has put his foot in it!” 

And so our anticipated joys had flown, but, generous, 
kind-hearted hostess that she was, she was eager to 
supply the deficlency. She had cakes made from a 
village recipe, made only for Christmas and Easter; they 
would surely please us. And they did please us. No 
confectioner of Boston, of Paris even, has ever made 
the like of these Christmas cakes for sweetness and 
delicacy. Let the young baker of Boston who would 
make his fortune send to Piano de’ Grechi for this won- 
drous recipe aud for a villager to prepare the cakes, and 
his fortune is made; allthe world, when once they know 
the dainty, will flock to his shop. Western Sicily well 
knows and loves the cakes, and ever the gendarmes at 
the gates of Palermo insisted upon a division of our spoils. 
Ihave memories enough of Piano de’ Grechi, but the 
sweetest of al! is the remembrance of these cakes. 

GEORGE 


IN A LONDON PORTRAIT. GALLERY, 


ATHERTON. 





WORK AND PLAY. 


I am copying a portrait of Vancouver atthe Nationa 
Portrait Gallery in London. A stout oid worthy he must 
have been, ‘in fair round belly,’ with ruddy jowls and 
little, b'ack, pig’s eyes. How I came to copy him, you, 
dear reader, will not care to hear. But in the intervals, 
the rests between my painting, which I try to make as 
frequent as may be, I stroll about aad lonk at the other 
portraits. And as one always talks shop, willy nilly, I 
shall insist on telling you about them. 

It is a rather good idea, I think, this collection of 
portraits of old worthies, wits, blackguards or kings, 
who have made nojse enough in the world to come down 
to us in history. 

A cestain Lord Stanhope cooked up the scheme and, 
I'm sure I don’t know why, wrote to ask the late Prince 
Albertif he didn’t think it was a good idea. The Prince 
said he was ‘willin’.” So the noble Lord had bis hench- 
man put the scheme to the Heuse of Commons, who 
voted money therefor, and all went well. The collec- 
tion was begun with the aforesaid lucre, and the 
different well-wishers lent or gave portraits until the 
collection has grown to a large and representative one 
of 803 pictures. All this [swear to betrue; foris it not 
written in the catalogue of the Bethnal Green Museum, 
whence I have paraphrased it into more flippant 
Englisa. 

There is another man ic the Gallery, copying a por- 
trait of Sir Christopher Wren by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
The good Sir Christopher is clad in an elegant but sim- 
ple costume of purple plush with gold buttons, embroid- 
ered with gold, as is also his ‘killing’ waistcoat. A large 
brown periwig completes this modest ‘get-up.’ Such 
was the costume which gentlemen of that day permitted 
|themselves. Sir Christopher has a self-complacent alr 
and looks as if he were saying ‘Si 














monumentum 


| requiris, circumspice” with all his heart. 

The kindly guardians have enshrined each of usina 
kind of chevauz-de-frise of benches and chairs and big 
| barriers, with ‘no passing through’ painted in threatening 
had they not, the 


| letters. ’Tis well; for, {’ faith, 
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vilains, variets and churls of Whitechapel had pressed 
us hard. As it is they come as near as they can get, and 
their remarks, though in the main complimentary, are 
funny: ‘Oh! crikey Bill, nip onter ther bloomin’ 
drabin’ the gent’s a stretchin’ ” “Phat ain't 
drahin’; that there’s a pighntin’.” 

‘*My! though, ain't them flymy, them little bloody 
bits o’ red wot’s a’ bankin’ onter ther picter!” ‘‘Ain’t them 
prime them tin bottles wot’e’s got ther pighnts in!” 
‘*Blessed if that there ein’t the rurtiest yet!” Just what 
‘rorty’ may mean, I’m sure I don’t know. ‘Pighots,’ I 
should explain, seems to be the cockney way of pro- 
nouncing paints. 

Wearied by trying to understand this thieves’ 
Latin, I take another turn in the Gallery. It is arranged 
chronologically, but I hate to go by the card, and sol take 
my good where I find it. The very first, though, I must 
speak of; for it’s a ‘caution.’ It is one of the Henrys, 
the fifth, I think, and though, no doubt, the painter 
‘wrought in a sad sincerity,’ the result is sadder still. 
You look at the poor emaciated face and wonder if this 
could ever have been the ‘mad 
merry with fat, false Falstaff. 

Farther on, one finds Good Queen Bess, in ribbons 
and laces and forty fine things, painted, as she wished 
to be, without any shadows. She certainly is not hand- 
some, but she has a peculiar allure and distinction which 
may have been very fetching when backed up by posi- 
tion and power. Her favorite, is near and not 
prepossessing; but one never can tell how the 
painter has mixed matters. 

A most amusing picture of the Gunpowder plotters is 
here, of Guy Fawkes and Catesby. How delightfully 
villainous those names sound! Surely with 
common or garden names—Meeker, for instance, or 
Mildmay or Goodchild—could have put through so 
bloodthirsty aconspiracy. I am certain it was one of 
the other men, Percy or Wright, who ‘peached.’ 
Fawkes, contrary to our ingrained idea of him asa 
‘villyan of the deepest dye,’ is mild enough looking. “A 
man of great plety, of exemplary temperance, of mild 
and cheerful demeanor, an enemy of broils and dis- 
putes:” thus good old Father Greenway in his tale of the | 
plot. Far from being a ‘haythin’ Oljtalian,’ as [ had been | 
taught to believe. it seems he came of a good old York- 
shire stock. 

This picture is a great favorite of the policeman who 
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of her heroes or heroines. For instance, Robert Dever- 
eux, Earl of Sussex, Philip Yorke, Earl of Hardwicke, 
Dudley Carleton, Viscount Dorchester, or Mountjoy 


fine one. Imagine knowing a man named Mountjoy 
Blount. Here's a ‘rattler’—Loulise Renée de Penencourt de 
Querouailles, Duchess of Portsmouth. Poor thing! [I’m 
|afraid her name was about the only fine thing about 
her. 

One imagines the next one constantly foaming at the 
mouth with rage, Thomas Wriothesley, Earl of South- 
ampton. 


can't know of them or she would have them in 
her stories—Lord Willoughby d’ Eresby and 
Canynge, Viscount Stratford de Redclyffe. 

But, maturally enough, the pictures that most interest 
me are those painted by the great English painters, 
Gaipsborough, Reynolds and of our own time Watts. 
It’s a sad fact that William Pulteney, Earl of Bath, he 
who ‘shrank into insignificancy and an earldom,’ looks a 
greater man than Oliver Cromwell, simply because Sir 
Joshua painted the first, and a certain Robert Walker 
the second. 

And that suggests a curious train of thought. Very 
few of these great men have any individual character, at 
least as seen in their portraits. They look simply like 
their own time, and the works of each portrait 
painter bear a strong family resemblance to each other. 
Thus, in Sir Peter Lely’s groups, he makes that frail sis- 
terhood who loved the merry monarch— whether high 
or low, the Duchess of Cleveland, Nell Gwynne, Mary 
Davis or the Countess of Shrewsbury— all first cousins 
in looks as they were in principles, or in lack of them. 
Sir Godfrey Kneller has his style, too; and the admirable 
Addison, the courtly Congreve, bigoted James II. and 
brutal Judge Jeffreys, saintly Isaac Watts and the not 
too saintly Sackville, Earl of Dorset, are all as like each 
other as six peas in a pod. 

Even my beloved Sir Joshuaerrs a little in that direc- 
tiou. All his ladies are as ‘pretty as a picture,’ natu- 
rally, and all his men are stout ‘old boys’ of a full habit, 
not much troubled by the cares of this world and evi- 
dently well able to pay the thousand guineas which these 
portraits cost. Gainsborough, it seems to me, 
more fortunate in seizing the individual character of 


one 
Stratford 


was 





guards that part of the gallery. I fancy the Guy 
Fawkes episode is the only one in English history of | 
_ which he knows much, and in this casea little learning 
seems a dangerous thing. He jis also very fond of a} 
picture of Mary of Lorraine, mother of the Queen of | 
Scots. It is acharmingly painted portrait, evidently by | 
one of the Clouets or by one of their pupils. But our | 
friend tie ‘cop’—I'm pleased to observe they’re called 
‘cops’ or ‘coppers’ in London as well as chez nous--likes 
it because, as he tells you, it used to be on a panel, but, 
the wood being decaved, it was soaked off in some won- 
drous way and transferred toa canvas. And he shows | 
you with great joy the grain of the wood still showing | 
through the painting. 

Looking at pictures is very apt to make one hungry. 
So at one p. m. we go across the road to an abode of bliss 
called Lockhart’s Cocoa Rooms. We goto the desk and 
say, ‘‘Please-‘m-hot-sassidge-pertaties-bread-and-butter- 
coffee- and-fried-eggs-to-foller.” There seemsto be a 
peculiar virtue in saying it fast in this way; for I perceiv- 
ed that I was looked on with scorn when I stuttered out | 
my order in a manner which I bad thought very English. | 
There's a fascinating simplicity about the arrangemerts 
of this ‘Cocoa Room ;’ fer you wait till your things are | 
cooked and then meekly carry them to your table your- 
self. The costume of most of the Aabitués here is very | 
sans facon; but they are evidently proud of it, for they 
gazed at me with contempt, so that I blushed deeply for | 
my shiny hat and shinier boots. Virtue has its own re- | 
ward, however. As for the unctuous repast, you only | 
have to pay ninepence. And so back to the Gallery. 

It bores me at times to be always looking at kings | 
and queens and lords and ladies; so I delight to look up 
high-sounding names that come from the mouth with a 
smack and do not need to have ‘Lord’ tacked on in front. 
How are some of these? Sit Harbottle Grimston, Bal- 
strode Whitelock, Sir Cloudesley Shovel, Sir Jonathan 
Trelawny, one of the Seven Bishops, of whom they sang, 
“And shall Trelawny die? And shall Trelawny die? 

Then twenty thousand Cornish men will know the reason why.” 
Then, too, there are Sir Elija Nupey, Warren Hastings, 
Horne Tooke, Sir Stamford Raffles, Sir Hallowel Carew 
and the like. 

No: after, allone can't believe that if these men had 
had the fate to be named John Timmins or James Diggle 
or Sir Percy Bertie, that they could have done those! 
things they did. Their names would have crushed them— 
though, perhaps, they are not heavy enough. But they 
hardly would have been names to live up to. Whereas: 
Harbottle Grimston, doesn’t it suggest all that there is of | 
British beef and bull-dog tenacity, wrong-headedness and | 
pluck. 








| self-taught and had not the academic training of Lely, 


| wept, there came a little novice to him, fair and clad in 


each one of his sitters. perhaps because he was largely 


Kneller and Reynolds. Thus, to him each person was a 
new problemto be solved. instead of a model to be 
posed in a certain light and painted by still more certain 
rules. 

Here the fell policeman comes up. ‘Beg parding, 
sir, it’s closin’ time.” SolIpack up my materials and 
betake me to my humble lodgings in Doughty Street via 
Ackney Road and ‘[gh ‘O’burn. 


Puiuir L. Hae. 


VARIATIONS ON MEDLEVAL THEMES. 


I. THE REPENTANCE OF GUINEVERE. 

Now it chanced that Arthur walked one day, as was 
bis wont, in the gardens of his castle, alone and heavy of 
heart. For Guinevere had long been gone unto Lancelot. 


And he wept, constrained of love and grief. And as he 


white. And she bowed her head before him, and clasped 
her hands upon her cross, saying: ‘I do beseech thee by 
this cross; lead me with all speed to the king.” And 
Arthur said: ‘I am he.” And the little novice was 
abashed, and stood silent; but the king chid her gently, 
saying: ‘‘Speak without fear, my child.” 

And the novice lifted her head and spoke; and her 
voice was like the sound of waters, lapping the smooth 
stones of a lake shore. ‘‘My lord, the abbess of Saint 
Hilda’s hath sent me thither, and bidden me beseech thee 
by this cross to hie with thy fleetest steed unto our 
abbey. For thy queen, Guinevere, lieth nigh to death, 
and her heart is sick with desire of thee. In Our Lad@y’s 
name, do her this one mercy.’’ And Arthur mastered 
himself, and said: ‘I yet do love her truly, maiden. 
Return, I pray thee, and say that with all speed I will 
come.” 

That night, as the porter slept at Saint Hilda's, he 
heard the ring of horses’ hoofs on the stones of the 
court yard; and a voice came to him out of the darkness, 
saying: ‘‘Undo the door: ‘tis the king.” And the porter 
in fear called to the abbess, and together they undid the 
door. And as they looked forth, they saw the king, 
mailed all in white armor, and sitting epon a tall black 


Blount, Earl of Newport. That [ ‘think’s a particularly | 


This smacks perhaps, too much of a spinning 
wheel. But herearethetwo gems—I’m sure ‘The Duchess’ | 
of | 
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| the little novice. And as the novice saw the king, go 
| stately and noble, she was afraid; but the king 
|gently: ‘‘Fear not, my child; but leave us alone.” 
Then he came close to the couch, and stood beside 
|Guinevere. And fain she would have spoken, and spra 
upright, and clasped him to her breast; but she « 
‘not. And she looked upon him, speechless. And 
heart was softened within him, and he bent over t 
|}and kissed her upon her forehead, saying: ‘I forgive 
thee truly, Guinevere: thou and I alike have sinned 
And as he spoke, her eyes grew bright with joy, » 
she raised her head, a 


said 


speech came unto her, and 4 
looked into his face and{cried: ‘‘Arthur, my king!” 
yet again he stooped to kiss her forehead: but she 
dead upon bis breast. 

Il. THE PLIGHTING OF TRISTRAN AND ISOLDE. 

Now when the day was come for Tristran to depa 
with Isolde to Cornwall, the king of Ireland made a g 
feast, and all the chivalry of Ireland were gathered 
his halls. For two days they feasted. And on 
morning of the third day gayly they hied to the harbor 
side, squire and lady, knight and maid, priest and bishop, 
page and prince. In the midst went Isolde, radiant as 
the dawn; and her eyes were bright as the ripples of 
the summer sea. And by her side went Tristran, fair a 
tall, and clad all in white samite. So the twain walk 
among the throng, as a red and a white rose might m 
side by side through a king's garden. 

When they were come to the harbor side, merri 
went they aboard the ship, to barp and trumpet an 
minstrels’ song. And the wind blew fair, and the sailors 
sang at the oar, and the ship sped blit hesomely or 
over the sparkle aud ripple of the summer sea. And 
Isolde stood with Tristran beside the mast, and looke 
long over the shining water at the dark green fields 
and the soft gray cliffs, and the dim blue haze that: 
wrapped them. Fairto her was the land, and fair 
sea and the sky: but fairest of all was Tristran. 

And at roontide Tristran toiled with the sailors at t 
oar. For he was eager to bring the ship with all speed 
safe to harbor in Cornwall. And still Isolde stood! 
the mast; but now she looked upon Tristran. And as 


she lo oked, her heart was glad within her; and she w 
fain that the kiag, her husband, be as fair as Triatra 
And she smiled with joy. 

And Tristran saw her, as he plied his oar, and laug! 
ing, he said: ‘‘Blithely thou mockest in thy joy, 
Isolde, atus, who toil to bring thee with speed to! 
husband. But thou, too, shalt bear thy part. Gi 
pray thee. and bring to me acup of wine, that Il may 
ply my oar yet more swiftly, and thy joy may come t! 
sooner.” And Isolde said: ‘‘Thou, too, mockest, 
knight, in thy lightness of heart. But I will 
thy wiae.” 

So she called to Brangwain, her maid, and said: ‘‘Go 
Brangwain, and fetch thou me acup of 
Tristran may drink in love of me.” And Brangwain 
filled the cup, but not with wine. For Isolde’s lady 
mother, ere the ship bad gone from harbor, had given 
unto Brangwain a potion, that King Mark of Corn- 
wall might drink it, and forever love Isolde. Now, to 
his youth King Mark had done Brangwain dishonor ; 
and, mindful of her wrong, she poured out, not wine, 
but the potion. 

And Isolde took the cup, and bore it to Tristran, and 

cried merrily: ‘Thy queen is thy cup-bearer, Sir Tris- 
tran, and will taste thy cup.” And so saying, she drank 
of the potion. Now Tristran was spent with toil at 
the oar; and he drank deep. And as he put down the 
cup, he looked upon Isolde; and straightway love of 
her possessed him. And he sprang upright, and pressed 
her to his breast, and guzed into her face. And at his 
glance, her love waskindled. And he cried: ‘‘Isolde, I 
love thee!” 
And gaily sped the clouds over the soft blue heaven; 
and merrily danced the shining waves, and brightly 
sparkled the foam. Blithesomely sang the sailors; and 
softly whispered the breeze: ‘I love thee, Isolde.’ 


bring thee 


wine, that Sir 


Ill. THE BATTLE OF THE GRAIL. 


So that day Amfortas and the Knights of the Grail 
fought against Klingsor and his recreant knights. And 
the crags of Montsalvat rang from dawn till nightfall 
with the clang of trumpets, and the crash of sword and 
mace and,battle axe, andthe rushing of horses, and the 
cries of men. And the Knights of the Grail fought 
bravely and worthily; but at evening their strength 
was well-nigh spent. And Klingsor and his knights 
pressed hard upon them, and drove them to the very 
steps of the shrine. And the holy altar was shaken by 
the blows of battle-axes and the feet of steeds. And as 





steed. And the golden dragon on his helmet shone flerce | 
in the flicker of the torches; but his face was pale and 
gentle. The abbess bowed herself, and said : ‘‘Dismount, 
my lord, and follow me.” And when they had come 
though the darkness to a little cell wherein there was a 
feeble light, the abbess turned to the king and said: 
‘« *Tis there that she lieth. Go thou in alone.” | 

And he went in and looked; and Guinevere lay all | 


Klingsor fought with Amfortas at the very steps of the 
altar, Amfortas cried unto Our Lady. And She heard 


|him; and that day the Knights of the Grail prevailed. 


Now there wasa little page that served Amfortas, 
Leofric, fair of face, and pure and noble. And he slept 
that night at Amfortas’s feet. And as he slept, a Maid- 
en stood before him, tall and beautiful, with golden hair 
that shone upon Her head, and streamed radiant over 


Some of the noblemen have good names, too. Lots of | white before him; and her eyes shone, asa star at mid- | Her shoulders. Her eyes were blue and soft and clear, 


them would make Ouida’s fortune, as the name of one 


night shineth, in the waters of apool. Beside her was 





as the still waters of a lake in the midst of mountains. 
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office, and an old lady painfully descended, aided by a ¥ 
footman. 
‘*Wait outside,” ordered the old lady of the footman, 
after she had been assisted into the outer office where, 
steadying herself by the desk, she filled out a telegraph 
blank that was received with empressement by the post- 
mistress, who was snubbed by the old lady. 
**More about Emille,” exclaimed the postmistress after 


‘The servants are paid for that.” 
‘But a dispatch signed Barbados!” 


“Ah, bah!” exelaimed the Postmistress, throwing her 
And Shetouched him upon his forehead; and Her | bonnet on a chair and her cloak on the desk. 

touch was softer than the touch of the breeze ona sum- “Emilie is not a servant.” 

| 

| 

' 


Her hand She held a lily. And Leofric knew that it was | 


And She was clad allin soft and shining white; and in 
Our Lady. 


| 
mer’s dawn. And She spoketo him; and Her voice was | ‘Thad my doubts.” 
sweeter than the notes of the softest lute. ‘‘My child,” | ‘But you said differently.” 


She said, ‘‘thou hast loved Me and served Me ever in “Yes, but I changed my mind since. What says the | 


purity of heart. And of all them that keep 
Grail, thy soul only is pure without stain. Save thou, 
then, the cup of which My Son did drink in Jerusalem. 
For thou only canst do it. And to-morrow thou shalt lie 
upon My bosom in Paradise.” And Leofric awoke, 
until dawn he prayed to Our Lady. 

As soon as the sun was risen, Klingsor and the 
recreant knights began the battle. Andin vain Amfor- 
tas aud his knights resisted. And horses fell wounded, 
and swords were snapped, and armor pierced, and hel- 
mets shattered. One by one, the Kuights of the Grail gave 
back, till they stood again at the foot of the holy altar. 
And once more Amfortas and Klingsor fought. And as 
Klingsor prevailed, Amfortas lifted up his voice, and 
cried aloud: *“‘O Jesu, Son of Mary, save Thou Thy 
cup.” 


and 


And suddenly as Amfortas cried, the little page came 
forth from behind the altar. And a soft golden light, 
like the radjance of sunset, was all about him. And he 
flung himself at Klingsor's feet, and clasped his knees. 
But Klingsor spurned him with his foot, and smote him 


with his sword. And as he smote, his sword was 
shivered. And Amfortas sprang upon him, and bore 


him to earth, and shattered his helmet with 
axe, and smote him to death. 

And as they saw Klingsor fall, the Knights of the 
Grail felt their hearts grow strong within them. And 
they sprang forth, and drove their foes before them, 
like leaves before a mountain wind. But Amfortas 
knelt at the altar; and the little page, Leofric, lay dead 
beside him. And Amfortas looked upon him, and wept 
aloud, avd cried: ‘Jesu, Son of Mary, as Thou hast 
saved Thy cup through Thy child, yet 
again unto us.” 

And suddenly all the place was filled with the purple 
light of the Grail and with the voicesof angels. Andit 
And Amfortas 
looked; and he saw the little page safe on Mary’s breast. 
And Her arms were about him; and the light of Her face 
shone upon him 


his battle 


restore him 


was as though Paradise were opened. 


H. T. PARKER. 


BY TELEGRAPH. 


A Romance of Potinville-sur-mer. 
BY HENRY BACON. 

The sun was shining brightly through the barred 
window of the Potinville post office upon the pretty 
figure of Mademoiselle Parot, the new telegraph opera- 
tor. Mademoiselle was sitting dejectedly before the 
instrument that as yet, like everything else in the village, 
was new to her; forshe had only that morning taken 
possession of her high stool and, although happy at her 
promotion, was somewhat homesick notwithstanding. 

Tick—tick—tick! began the instrument, in haste to 
make acquaintance with the new arrival. ‘‘Tick— 
tick—tick! No,more dreaming, mademoiselle, quick! to 
work!” 

And it kept on ticking until her first dispatch was 
finished. 

‘* Madame Barbados, Potinville: 

‘*Emilie sent by 10:50. 

I telegraphed. Will write. 


Let her explain. Do not say 


‘*BARBADOS.” 

Madame the Postmistress read the band over the 
shoulder of the young woman. 

‘‘Another of those incomprehensible messages from 
old Barbados.” 

**You know him?” 

“If [ know? Certainly I know them. I have been 
here twenty years, not twenty days. I know everybody 
in the country and lots about each one. The Barbados 
have that big house on the hill. Madame came down 
early this year and is confined to the house with gout. 
Old Barbados always stays in Paris until August, and 
I do not believe ever writes a letter. He is always send- 
ing telegrams, and they do say he has a private wire in his 
office.” 

‘-But who is Emilie?” 


‘‘Some new servant, most likely,” answers Madame, | 


returning to her work of sealing up packages of letters. 


The next morning Madame the Postmistress, coming 
from market, found Mademoiselle Parot at the door of 
the office, waiting impatiently. 

“What is the matter, Mademoiselle?” 
Madame. ‘‘You look excited. 
I went out?” 

‘‘Madame, a servant came!” 

‘‘They come every day.” 

‘‘He brought a dispatch!” 


exclaimed 
What has happened since 


the | 


dispatch?” 





jin tears. Why has she been sent? Write.’” 

| ‘In tears—and all night! Evidently this is not a 

Servant. They are not so sensitive and sleep like mar- 

mottes. The Barbados has no children—but—” 
‘*But?” 

| ‘‘[ remember there was a little girl, who 

grown up now—they said it was a niece.” 
‘‘Some one is knocking, Madame.” 

[‘‘Let them bang,” said the mitsress in a subdued 
voice. ‘The card is hung out, and if they can read they 
must know the office is always closed between twelve and 
one. There, some one is calling you, Mademoiselle. I do 
wish we could stop that ticking and eat our breakfast 
unmolested.” 

‘*‘Madame, it is from the old fellow.” 

“Quick! read it!” 

‘Listen! ‘Young Epaulettes again; found them to- 
gether in salon Tuesday evening, singing duets.’” 

“There! What did I tell you? A cook does not sing 
duets. You see I am right,” cried the mistress. ‘‘What 
duet were they singing? That is everything.” 

Some one knocked again at the window and the clock 
told the hour. 


would be 


“Open, Mademoiselle, if you must—but the public is 
unsupportable.” 





‘“ HOLDING THE SCROLL LIKE A FRA ANGELICO SERAPH.” 


Framed in the window was the smiling face of a 
young femme de chambre ; a Parisian, without doubt, who 
held in her well-kept hands a dispatch written on odd 
paper. 

‘*Por?” demanded Mademoiselle Parot. 

‘*Paris, is it not?” 

‘*Wait untill count.” Andthe operator read aloud, 
accompanying each word with a sharp stroke of her pen 
on the desk. 


‘* Lieutenant Carpol, 160 Ave. d'Antin, Paris: 

‘* Toujours, toujours, toujours. Will write as soon as 
possible. 

‘*EMILIE.” 

“Is it necessary to repeat toujours three times?” asked 
Mademoiselle, raising her eyes questioningly to the young 
woman. 

‘‘Evidently—as it is written.” 

“Then it is fifteen centimes for the ‘toujours’ 
sixty centimes for the rest. 
| sender?” 
| ‘“‘What is the use?” replied the 
| troubled, lowering her eyes on her change. 
| important.” 
*“‘One would think so, as the government demands.” 
| “Then —pat poste restante.” 
“Well?” 
‘“*You are from Madame Barbados, Mademoiselle, if 
iI am not mistaken?” said the Postmistress, as the 
young woman turned to go. 
‘““Yes, Madame; from there—or somewhere else.” 

The two women followed with their eyes the cham- 
bermaid as she quickly crossed the Place de la Mairie. 

‘‘And so thatis Emilie!” exclaimed 
Parot. 

“That Emilie? Whatan idea! Probably her maid. 
Remember the duet —that girl never sang duets!” 


and 
Whatisthe address of the 





chambermaid 
‘That is not 


} 
} 


Mademoiselle 


o . . . . . . 
| 


! A week later a carriage stopped before the post 





| the old lady had been hoisted into her carriage and 
‘« «Emilie arrived; will not explain; has been all night | 


driven off. ‘‘Moreabout Emilie. But those Barbados 


are impossible—one can never understand their affairs.” 


** Monsieur Barbados, Paris: 
**Doctor insists. 
down by next express. 


Must be roused. Send epaulettes 


** BARBADOS.” 


Again the sun is shining through the bars of the 
post office window, lighting everything as before. It 
discovered nothing new except a few more wrinkles in 
the pleasant face of the postmistress, and that Made- 
moiselle Parot’s black hair is dressed higher—for fashions 
are always changing, and a year has gone by. 

The telegraph ticking was just as monotonous, and— 
tick—tick—tick—the fine, never-ending 
slowly on the table as it did a year ago. 

‘*Madame !” 


ribbon curves 
cried Mademoiselle 
bounding on her high stool. 

‘Impossible. 


Parot, suddenly 
‘Come quick! quick!” 
[ am dressing.” 

‘The last chapter of Emilie has arrived.” 

‘*Emilie? Emilie? Who is asked the post- 
mistress, with her head out of the door of her sanctu- 
ary. 

‘What! 
patches? 


o” 


she? 


you have forgotten the Barbados dis- 
Last summer—only a year ago.” 

“Oh, yes; [ remember. They were ridiculous dis- 
patches; no one could understand them.” 

The sunlight improvised an aureole around the head of 
the young woman, standing and holding the scroll like a 
Fra Angelico seraph. 

Madame says, ‘‘Read.” 
light, the young 
scroll :— 


And, standing in the sun- 
woman read from the illuminated 
** Madame Barbados, Potinville-sur-mer : 


“Itis a tine boy. Mother and child doing well. I 
also. Our love. 


‘* LIEUTENANT CAaRPOL.” 





RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 


These are the last days of the Doll Show. Let us 


make them good days for the Kindergarten for the 
Blind. 


Let us hope that an eternity does await us in which 


we can carry out our good intentions and finish our 
Christmas work. 





Whatever work is neglected just now, let the family 
stockings be darned—so say some profane wretches who 
are out of touch with the time. 


The hanging of the mistletoe will be rather warily 
undertaken, with Miss O’Leary’s misadventures in 


mind. But chaplets of holly have no call to hang so 
high. 





If the ‘red slayer’ must slay, let him choose the Eng- 
Jish sparrow, and even the Audubon Society will enter no 
protest. Unless Massachusetts does something to rival 
Chicago’s enterprise in the matter of sparrow-slaying, 
our western cousins will presently jibe at us. How much 
a quart is Massachusetts prepared to offer for these ime 
ported pests? 





They do say that Christmas offerings this year show 
but few top-coats and negligé wraps and ties and 
scarfs for drawing-room furniture. Draping has gone 
outon goods that should be undraped, though some 
rich fabrics are still in favor to trail over an easel, 
The trouble with the drapery craze was the old one— 
it took the uncultivated by storm, and ye gods! how 
they did drape! 


The connoisseur in teas may waver between the best 
English Breakfast tea, Formosa Oolong and Imperial 
Zeo-Fayoon, at three dollars a pound; but Vanity Fair 
only knows that it is all five o’clock tea, and that one brand 
is as tepid as another. If the tea-sipper screams as she sips, 
it is not due to pain. How else is she to make herself 
heard above the high-pitched mediey around her? But 


it is the way of Vanity Fair, and five o’clock teas are all 
right. 

Where is the electrician who will adjust an easy 
working device to that new placard in the street cars? 
It should be arranged to bob suddenly down before the 
disgusting individuals that expectorate on the car floor. 
And it should not read ‘You are requested not to——’ but 
‘You doit at the peril of your life!’ Nothing in our 


civilization (7) is so utterly barbarous and unbearable 
as this vice of expectoration on sidewalks and car floors, 
If types can shriek, let them shriek over this. 








G 


The Creole custom of marrying the bridegroom also 
with a plain gold ring is said to be working this way; 
and the blindest must perceive that there is much to be 
said in its favor. 


The chronic grumblers about holidays go on as if latter- 
day life had little but wasted time, which is their 
synonym for holidays. The fact is that we have in the 
fifty-two weeks of the year just one week of holidays, 
when the worst is told. And as but one of those seven 
red-letter days remains to be spent this year, let us make 
it in every sense a merry one. 

Perhaps after all Edmund Gosse has hit upon the secret 
of Robert Browning's popularity when be calls attention to 
the incessant confidental ‘asides’ and the conversational 
tone which were, before his time, unknown in serious verse. 
‘*Browning is hail-fellow well met,” says Gosse, ‘with al! 
the world from queen to peasant, and half of what is 
called his dramatic faculty is his genius for making 
friends with every species of mankind.” A public, thus 
addressed as equals, feels called upon to grow up to the 


standard, and hence all these Browning ‘Stimulation’ 
Societies. The poet has found atruth and dares to trust It 
to you. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


RECIPROCITY DAY. 

The day is upon us, and we have debts to pay— debts 
of love and debts of obligation. So much give, and, if 
all goes as usual, 80 much take. What shallit be? Un- 
happily, it is not for us to say what we will take. The 
other side of the shield is what concerns us. 

Usually, at holiday time, some enterprising adver- 
tiser comes out with a broadside of print for the benefit 
of his customers and incidentally of himself. He puts 
alluring lines at the head of each column that read 
somewhat in this wise: 
‘What to give your Sweetheart;’ ‘Something for Little 
Brother ;’ Things to please the Baby’; and the like. 


that is just the thing for the minister. 

These gifts are apt to be hackneyed. They are all 
right to give, no doubt; but they shou'd be supplemented 
by certain things that are not negotiable. 
will surely prize his beautiful hem stitched bandanna 
and his gold headed cane; put just try giving him an 
hour of your company each day. Bend a listening ear 
to his reminiscences, if he is of loquacious intent; 
and, if he wants to hear about your daily goings and com- 
ingsand about what the busy,unreported part of your little 
world is doing, don’t mind exerting your vocal organs 
alittle to impart the desired information. Give Grand- 
father the companionship and mental stimulus that now 
does not too much abound in his life. 

And Grandmother? What is best to give her? Grand- 
mother in ary event usually gets the best that is in the 
hearts of those around her; but after you have given 
ber the store of woolly and silken and fragrant things 
that you cannot withhold, put yourself forthe hour in 
her place. See if anything of tender consideration or 
sympathy is, perchance, forgotten; see if the woman- 
heart, which never grows old and which needs its daily 
manna of affection, isduly nourished; see if the mother- 
heart is satisfied with its meed of filial gratitude; and 
look even for the girl-nature that, though perhaps faded 
by time, is surely there. Minister to this remnant of 
youthful taste with some dainty belongings that will 
prove a sort of mxgic to place her in touch with her by- 
gone youth. And give her, not on Christmas day only, but 
on all days, as much as possible of your best and most 
joyous self. 

After you bave bestowed upon Father all the fur and 
leather and literary luxuries that he will care to pay for, 
your Christmas giving has but just begun. Give him the 
proud satisfaction of feeling that his labor and self- 
sacrifice for you are investments that will pay him a 
hundred fold; give him reason to be proud of you by 
using every advantage that he has made possible for you 
as a sacred trust that you have no right to squander; 
give him the comfort of knowing that youdo not look 
upon him mainly as the purveyor of the good things 
of life, but as a friend whose generous kindness 
is to be repaid day by day in nameless, unobtrusive ways. 
Finally, give him gently to understand that he ls your 
pattern, your guide, your standard; and though this 
Christmas gift may make him wince, it is good to include 
it among things that are best for Father. 

What shall we not give Mother? ‘Reciprocity Day’ 
is a serious affair indeed, if on that day we are to cancel 
the obligations that have been piling upon us month by 
month till we owe everything to Mother. We want to 
make an inventory of her belongings and to note the 
omissions and the needs. We want to pool our several 
allowances to get the valuable table or toilet or library 
article that she has coveted in secret, and our individual 
tokens are each to fill some long felt want. And then, 
too, we want to give her what her soul desires. We 
want to give her the assurance that what has pained her in 
our daily ways is reformed away; we want to give her 


And | dear, old, time-worn toys. 


hints are even scattered here and there of merchandise | you and to the expanded baby some other day. 


Grandfather | innermost nook in your heart, if you are his proud papa. 
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‘What to give Grandfather’; | 





the proof that with all ourloving hearts we appreciate her 
watchful care; and we want to give her encouragement 
and gratitude and love in three hundred and sixty-five 
instalments, with all the stimulus and joy thrown in 
that affection can prompt. 

What for the Lover and what for the Sweetheart? 
Love's fetters are so blithely worn that symbols of its 
sweet captivity are welcome. And, whatever may be the 
outward and visible exchange of tokens of good will and 
peace, in matters of heart and soul let there be reciproc- 
ity between these twain. Give love that knows no 
taint nor wavering; give confidence that is guiltless of 
equivocation; give faith for faith. Andif you cannot 
give all these, give freedom once for all. 

Then there remain the gifts for the Small Girl and the 
indispensable ‘something for Little Brother.” What not 
to give these favored little mortals is the problem first in 
mind; yet, notwithstanding the crowded estate of the 
nursery and toy shelves, they have their pressing wants 
That battered French doll pains its little mistress more 
than you can understand. 
not be half so dear. 


A ‘brand’ new successor would 
Why not pay the extortionate 
price asked at the toy stores to make th: damaged pet as 
good as new? A jack-knife with new blades and new 
handle jis still the same old knife. Cultivate the 
children’s sentiment for their dear old possessions and 
keep watch against the passion for new things to the 
neglect of those once cherished, because long their own. 

Give them notonly purely amusing gifts, but encour- 
age their usefulness by giving tools of trade —paint- 
box and brushes,thimble and sewing set, or some mechan- 
cal appliance that will bear its little stimulating hint 
along. Then, give the children cheer and love and 
praise, if their natures need praise, or quiet encourage- 
ment, if self-esteem is already too alert. Watch over and 
sympathize with them, and sometimes think what life 
would be without them to realize that ‘Reciprocity Day’ 
dawns with every sunrise. 

And what shall we give the blessed Baby? 
too many things. Let it become fond of 
They will 


Well, not 
one or two 
mean so much to 
But 


| make the baby happy with sweet and simple belongings. 


Then, give him during these fleeting baby-days the better 
part of yourself, if you are his mother, and a warm, 


If wecannot do and give all these things to our own, 
the world is wide. If we are poor in kinsfolk, we need 
hold no corresponding poverty of spirit, and service to 


) our fellow men, though it may not be repaid in kind, is 


the sure title to a codming ‘Reciprocity Day.’ These 


| accounts are in heavenly hands. 


In all these ways, with each return of the Christmas 
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gift to produce in color as well asin black and white, ang 
it steals forth with a wholly soothing and grag} 
charm from such pictures as ‘The Pasture Bars,” s» 
of the subtly melancholy stillness of the fading auty 
twilight, and ‘The Silence of Night,’the profound lon 
ness of which but takes accent from the dim and solit 
light shining from the old farmhouse window. In 
few water-colors, more than in his other work, Mr. pD 
gives evidence of being tuuached by the weird of impres 
sionism. We must however protest against the orange 
tombstone in the ‘Ancieot Burying Ground,’ since its fer. 
vid color can, uader such a dal! and lowering sky, be 
plained orly on the theory of reflected subterranean fires 
la suggestion full of gratuitous and painful discourtesy | 
|the deceased. 
| : 
Of Mr. YTompkins’s pictures the portraits form 
larger and more admirable part. That of Miss Farmer 
hints at the influence of Bastien Le Page in the crowded 
detail of the background. The ‘unfinished portrait’ (No 
46) is very striking and admirable in the delicate and 
sensitive thoughtfulness of the young face. We find, 
however, Mr. Tompkins's tendeucy to force his subject 
into the immediate foreground not altogether agreeable, 
and at times the effect 1s something aggressive. The study 
of the ‘Holland Woman’ is memorably good, the drawing 
being exceedingly careful and the coloring just and fine 
The study from ‘The Scarlet Letter’ is excellent in it« 
| imagination of the Puritan jailer, but Hester’s face lacks 
| intensity and fire. 
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One of the weakest points in Mr 
| Tompkinos’s exhibit is the head of the child at the rigbt 
in the picture of ‘The Visitors.” The face 
out of drawing. The painting of ‘Sage 


is painfully 
Brush’ is very 
pleasingly colored in its soft contrasts of pale mauves 
and yellows. The exhibition as a whole is a genuinely 
interesting one and indicates on the part of both artists 
growth alike in imaginative power and 
execution. 


a 


facility of 


°,* 

To step into tie sober, pleasantjlittle gallery at tbe St. 
Botolph Club, now hung with water-colors, is to pass into 
| the atmosphere of a famous private view at the Academy, 
or of some quaint gallery with doors opening from a busy 
| German thoroughfare or from some broad, white boule- 

vard. What names to stir the pulses look out at us from 
the catalogue-sheet—Alma-Tadema, Rossetti, Burne- 
| Jones, Ruskin, Girtin, La Farge, Ten Meulen, Abbey 
Regnault. It is a feast which might hold one al! s 
| short winter’s day and yet send one away with many 


| ite 


| 








joys untasted. 


| Among so many things fine and notable and vivid and 


| season, we may sammon a multitude of the heavenly | Charming, itis hard to choose a few for especial and 
‘host who will carol to our hearts glad tidings of great joy. | admiring mention. But one pauses long before that ‘Eng- 
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FLEETING SHOWS. 


IN GALLERY AND STUDIO. 


The art season has opened with unusual brilliancy, and, 
without waiting, as the case has so often been, for the Art 
Club to take the initiative witb its first exhibition— 
though not always, it must be admitted, to set the pace— 
the art-loving public has already been offered not 
a few ‘Fleeting Shows’ of significance and interest. 
The Walter Crane exhibition at the Art Museum has al- 
ready here been ‘discoorsed’ upon, as dear Mulvaney would 
say, and notes on a few others may rot be without 
interest in the reading, as they assuredly were not in the 
making. 

°° 

The exhibition, now open at the Art Club galleries, of 
work by Mr. F. H. Tompkins and Mr. Arthur Dow offers 
many points of unusual interest. The work of the latter 
artist, executed upon Japanese principles and with the 
broad, thick brushes in use by Japanese artists, merits 
especial study and comment. The similarity of the 
subjects chosen, the limitations imposed by the methods 
of work and the uniformly faint and soft effects of the 
color—in only one sketch is there a suggestion of any- 
thing warmer than black, white or gray—all contribute 
to a certain monotony of effect—an impression, however, 
which study of the individual drawings easily re- 
moves. All this group of pictures have a quaint, unique 
charm of tranquillity: the effects obtained are broad and 
simple; and the suggestions those of repose. A peculiar- 
Ity of nearly all of the drawings is their extreme width 
of foreground. The artist’s treatment of still water, a 
favorite theme with him, is notably good and it is an effect 
to which the Japanese brush seems to lend itself very 
kindly. This is especially notable in the ‘River Shore,’ 
where the very abrupt slope of the bank and the absolute 
quiet of the broad reach of water below are very cleverly 
indicated. 


Of the paintings in oils by Mr. Dow several are already 
familiar, must prominent among them ‘Frost Flowers,’ 
that exquisite study in faint blues. The impression of 
tranquility and silence seems especially within Mr. Dow's 


| lish Landscape’ of Girtin, so full of wetness and of fresh- 


ness, with its tranquil grays and russets, its stirring of 
wind among the slow, lingering clouds, its ivy-draped 
turrets, its impression of long repose and tested strength. 
ad 

It is an odd study, that of Dante by Rossetti. The 
face is young, evea wistfully so, the eyes clear and the 
mouth gentle; and yet the whole is touched by the mys- 
terious, foreboding shadow of the look which, after a 
few more years, shall make the Florentine children hush 
their laughter at sight of ‘the facethat nas looked on 
hell.’ 


Ten Meulen’s ‘Sheep Pen’ simost breathes forth, so 
instinct is it with truth, the strange, thick, musty smell 
that comes from the huddled fleeces, and there isa 
twilight silveriness upon it all that makes it arare and 
lovely study of cool, dim coloring. 

°° 

Abbey's ‘Strolling Players’ is like a supplementary 
illustration to the delightful Herrick pictures. The 
| atmosphere of ‘tea-cup times’ is over it; the air is full 
of the repose of England in midsummer; the westering 
sun makes the quaint old casement glisten with mellow 
radiance; aud the soft rioting of the summer green is 
creeping and clambering every where. 





> * 

= 
Ruskin’s Swiss water-colors are marvellous examples 
of dreamy light and misty softness, and there is some- 


thing mirage-like in their delicacy, that warns one not to 
look tuo long, lest they vanish. 





Regnault’s ‘Spanish Peasant’ is very rich in subdued 
and yet splendid color. There is a lazy, vagabond warmth 
| of life about him that is sedative to nerves strained by 
|the pitiless grind and whirl of an existence that can 
neither produce nor permit such as he. 


Burne-Jones has many of his strange angels—such 
sad and tired angels that one feels them to preach but 
|thin encouragement toward striving for heirship in 
their apparently not very joyous country. Better be, 


| fora little hour, Regnault’s ruddy peasant, glad in to- 
day's sunshine, than eternally such as they! 
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Finally, in this whole exhibition at the St. Botolph | 
Club there is much to recall to us the older and higher, 


the’subtler, the more patiently sought ideals of the men| 


who painted before the days of impressionism and when 
Jin-de-siécle Was an unknown term. 
*,° 

One may travel through many seasons and very widely 
afield in the pleasant hour to which the world at large 
bas been bid this past week at the studio of Mr. Charles 
Wesley Sanderson. Mr. Sanderson is as indefatigable 
as a traveller as he is as a worker; and his pictures thus 
give us hints of what like is early morning on Lake 
Lucerne, withthe night-mists not quite lifted from the 
great and solemn hills and the water of the strange, 
translucent green to which the glacier snows have told 
their secrets; and of what like is full noon ina Georgia 
cypress swamp, hot, still, with the trees lifting their 
weird draperies of moss; and of what likeis a wintry 
twilight in our own New England, with the chill of snow 
in theair and the gray clouds lowering above. One is 
tempted to say that a thousand other moods of nature 
caught at wide distances, are to be shared and enjoyed 
in the company of Mr. Sanderson's sketches—moods, too, 


very delicately and sympathetically studied. The artist 
catches more than the face of nature; he catches the 
mood that at the fleeting moment smiles or frowns 
upon her face. His skies are wonderfully true in 
variety of tint and depth of light, and, as a whole, his 
work has a gentle individuality and a poetic charm all 
its own. 
DorotHy Lunpr. 





LITERATURE. 


RECENT FICTION. 


It is to be hoped that no one who reads Mr. Eggleston’s 


‘Faith Doctor’ (Appleton) will neglect the preface. It is 
not only very good reading but it is the best of commen- 
taries onthe book. ‘‘It is not written,” says the author, 
‘to depreciate anybody’s valued delusions, but to make 
a study of human nature under certain modern conditions. 
In one age men cure diseases by potable gold 
strengthen their faith by a belief in witches; in 

they substitute animal magnetism and adventism. 
in the memory of those of us who are not yet old, 
religious fervor of millenarianism 
science of curative 


another 


and the 


pings and clairvoyant medical treatment. 
in all its forms is passing into decay, only to leave the 
tield forthe mind-doctcrs and faith-healers. MThero 
nothing for it but to wait for the middle ages to pass.” 

So much Mr. Eggleston says for himself, and the 
words are asuflicient indication of his attitude toward 
all sorts of metaphysical healing. But the novel is by no 
means controversial; it is purely artistic in purpose and 
in treatment. And it does not deal only with faith 
cures, but with many other phases of New York society 
in the wider, not in the narrower sense. The rise of 
Charley Millard from the ‘great catch’ of Cappadociato a 
position of some authority in the society of New York 
isacapital bit of writing. If Phillida Callender is a 
little unreal, 


sketched in a few clever strokes; and there is a shrewd- 


ness that is almost uncanny in the analysis of Mrs. Frank- | 


land, the Bible-reader. Altogether, the book 
thoroughly satisfactory as any novel of the year. 


is as 


The black and silver binding of the series of transla- 
tions which the Harpers are issuing is not too sombre | 
for the latest number, ‘Dame Care.’ The author is Herr- 


mann Siidermann, and his portrait is included in the | 


volume. The story is an eminent example of what is 
called realism—that is, it deals with a thoroughly morbid 
and exceptional person and describes with the minutest 
fidelity his behavior under unusually perverse circumstan- 
ces. ‘Dame Care’ is the fate which rules his life, and 
from her he never escapes till he has given up all his 
material possessions. Itis difficult to see what is the 
moral of this; but the book contains some very 
well-drawn scenes. 


Miss Amanda M. Douglas’s stories are too well known 
both for their good and for their weak points to need 
extended notice. ‘The Heirs of Bradley House’ (Lee and 


Shepard) is, however, hardly up to the level of her best | 


work. And we cannot help saying that, while the 
historical present has its uses, a book written through- 
out in that tense is a weariness to the flesh. 

JUVENILIA. 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis, in giving his volume of | 
capital tales the title ‘Stories for Boys’ (Scribner), | 
rather broadly implies his disbelief in the capacity of 
girls for enjoying stories of pluck and adventure. But 
in this, we protest, he does the present generation of co- 
education and mutual! tennis an unkind wrong. Girls no 
less, or hardly less, than boys will find very much 


pleasure of a keenly flavorsome sort in following the | 
Davis’s bright and venturesome lads, | 


fortunes of Mr. 
now, in the person of the too enthusiastic young reporter, 
mounting to the somewhat hollow dignity of sovereignty 
on a cannibal island; now, in that of the Malvern boys, 
winning the famous tennis tournament; or again, in that 


, | Indian life and customs in the far West. 


and 


With- | 
the | ; 
imitation | 
mesmerism gave way to spirit-rap- | 
Now spiritism | 


io | 


Agatha is as live a person as was ever | 
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of suena Grant, b sabion & hands” om the derrick at 
Corey’s slip, the mere memory of. which brings a gasp 
and an involuntary closing of the eyes. This story, 


‘The Jump at Corey’s Slip’ is, by the way, easily the best 
in 


the book, whether judged by its literary 
merit or by its power to entertain. It is told 
in the terse, vivid, breathless way that made ‘Rags 


Raegan’ in the author’s former volume the sort of tale 
which, in Mr. James’s very quotable phrase, one tempo- 
rarily dropped other things to attend to. The stories, 
few as they are, are of very uneven merit, varying from 
that just referred to, which is very excellent work Indeed, 
to the ‘Van Bibber Base Ball Club,’ which is too evidently 
j made to order and not at all well made. Taken as a 
whole, however, the book for freshness, force and charm 
would be hard to match in contemporary literature for 
the young, and we cordially commend it to the lasting 
good graces of boys—and girls. 


In ‘Little Smoke, A Tale of the Sioux’ (Appleton) Mr. 
William O. Stoddard has given an entertaining account of 
But he has not 
accomplished this result by a lavish use of improbable 
feats of bravery; indeed, most readers will be apt 
to feel that the whole narrative might be an account 
of rvalevents. The book has two heroes, and Bert 
Raynor, who is captured by the Indians, comes danger- 
Little Smoke in the shade. Ath- 
|poh-goh, whose name unfortunately loses its second h 
in several plauces—and, in truth, there are 
of careless proof-reading—is an _ excellent 
sketch of an Indian ‘lubber-head,’ and the quiet hamor 
with which he is drawn runs through the whole book. 
The author’s style is good, and the distinguished chiefs, 
| Sitting Bull, Red Cloud, Crazy Horse and others, are 
brought into the tale effectively. The massacre of Cus- 
ter and his band, ‘the price of Pah-sap-pa,’ is touched 
upon; andthe tone of the book regarding the Indian 
question ‘is admirable for its moderation and _fair- 
|mindedness. The full-page illustrations are excellent, 
'and the head and tail pieces, nearly all of them either 
{from Indian designs or illustrative of Indian articles, 
‘are valuable additions to the book. 


ously near to putting 


evidences 
enough 


Perhaps it is hardly fair to include ‘The Story of 
Colette’ (Appleton) among books for children. They 


indeed will appreciate the simplicity and sweetness of 
the story, but, properly enough, they will take little con- 
| scious heed of its nameless author’s deftness of style 
and keen and delicate insight into youthful natures. For 
| these and other characteristically Gatlic qualities their 
whu Kuow ‘La Neuvaine de Colette’ 
the French, will welcome this prettily illustrated 
translation, though inevitably something of the charm and 
| grace of the original is gone. It isa pity that French 
writers do not oftener attempt this sort of thing, if they 
can do it so delightfully. Yet, after all, ‘Straight On’ 
(Appleton), though by the same author, is not nearly so 
good. It is less fresh in theme and less deftly dore, 
and now and then there is just a hint of a tendency to ‘write 
|down’ to young readers. But in any case, we suspect 
i that this story of boy life ata French boarding-school, 
| with the somewhat exaggerated virtues and exploits of 


| elders, even thuse 
in 








| its hero, will better please our young people than the 
| simple grace and gentle charm of ‘Colette.’ 


In ‘Men of Iron’ (Harper) Howard Pyle has combined 
his ‘two-fold talent as writer and illustrator evep to 
| better purpose than in his tales of the buccaneers of the 
| Spanish Main. The twenty full-page drawings in the 
book are admirable compositions admirably executed, 
| full of the spirit of the scenes they depict and minutely 
| faithful to the external aspects of the time with which 
the story deals. Mr. Pyle has apparently studied 
English life at the beginning of the fifteenth century 
| with most painstaking attention to detail, and his anti- 
quarian fidelity praises him alike in text and illustrations. 
In the drawings this wealth of knowledge produces 
excellent artistic results, but in the narrative it is less 
skilfully disposed. The tale lacks vividness; it does not 
take one back into the troubled years that followed the 
dethronement of Richard II., and one never quite gets to 
know the hero, Myles Falworth, intimately and sym- 
pathetically. Nevertheless, the story has a dignity of 
\theme and treatment and here and there a touch of 
| nobility that raise it far above the usual boys’ story of 
adventure. And the Harpers, perhaps, have appreciated 
| this in the handsome shape in which they have published 
|the book. But serious work, like ‘Men of Iron,’ does not 
‘altogether occupy Mr. Pyle. He has time, taste, and 
| ability too, for the writing of pure extravaganza, and ‘A 
| Modern Aladdin’ (Harper) is a very chamber of horrors 
‘of magical art from medieval alchemy down to the 
hypnotism of to-day. It is cleverly written and illus- 
‘trated withal, and to our thinking will amuse older 
‘readers quite as much as it will interest our realistic and 
materially minded young folk. 





English writers of boys’ stories of adventure, like Mr. 
Manville Fenn and Mr. Henty, are fast winning in 
America the appreciation they deserve. Their tales have 
a certain human, manly, adventure-loving atmosphere 
that somehow only one or two of our story-tellers for 
| boys have yet been able to catch. These English tales are 











not without faults of exaggeration, it istiue enough, 
and English standards of boyish conduct are not always 
exactly like our own, but it is good for our boys to 
learn, as they surely must from these books, that there 
are some things in this life better worth the having than 
money, and that even prompt and unquestioning obedi- 
ence to legitimate authority—the one virtue that the 
average American boy will not practice—is likely to 
prove its worth many times alike in youth and in 
after life. Mr. Fenn's two latest books (Appleton), ‘Syd 
Belton,’ a story of sea life, and ‘The Crystal Hunters,’ a 
tale of wanderings in the Alps, fairly exemplify these 
qualities, and it is certainly not for us to dull the interest 
of the many boys who will read them by even hinting at 
the adventures with which they are filled. 

From the Century Company come with the close of 
the year the bound volumes of St. Nicholas for 1891, 
and the reviewer is fain to seek some unhackneyed term 
of praise. But at best, he can only point out once 
again that in the quality of its articles and illustrations 
St. Nicholas is still, as easily the first of our 
young people’s magazines, and that during the past year 
its editors have fairly outdone themselves tn the variety 
of articles and pictures they have given its readers. And 
for 1892, be it said also, they promise even greater 
variety and higher excellence. 


of o'd, 


Just as in the case of St. Nicholas, itis hard to flud 
fresh words of praise for Harper's Young People; but 
the volume for 1891 seems especially noteworthy for the 
excellence of its articles on ath'etics and its serial 
stories. Of the latter, Howard Pyle’s ‘Men of Iron’ is 
clearly one of the best tales for boys published in many a 
day. Forthe rest, the present volume, the twelfth in 
the series, maintains the established excellence in subject- 
matter, pictures, workmanship and general 
their purpose of allthe Harpers’ periodicals. 


fitness to 


There are other books for young people on our table 
most of which it would be pleasant to notice fully; but 
space presses and Christmas is close at hand, so they 
must be dismissed with a word of comment. Col. Knox 
continues the story of his boy travellers in a twelfth 
volume (Harper), describing their journey through 
Holland, Germany and Scandinavia. On this trip the 
boys are left more to themselves than in some previous 
volumes of the series, and the reader's interest is pro- 
portionately quickened. The illustrations are many and 
apposite enough, but of varying merit.—‘F ‘iry Lure’ by 
Carrie Horwitz (Lothrop) is a volume of adaptations of 
German and Swedish fairy and folk tales, rather roughly 
made, but very prettily illustrated in miniature on the 
margins by L. J. Bridgman. The adaptations, however, 
retain something of the simplicity and sweetness of the 
originals, with here and there atouch of the poetic quality 
that makes German fairy stories a perpetual delight to 
imaginative children.—Mr. Thomas Nelson Page’s 
‘Among the Camps’ (Scribner), a collection of half a 
dozen stories of Virginia in the Civil War, has much of 
the charm of all Mr. Page’s work that deals with Vir- 
ginian life, and the boys and girls of the stories embody 
well those older and finer southern traits of gentleness 
and chivalry, which even now, perhaps, are beginning to 
disappear.—‘Rose and Lavender’ (Roberts Bros.) by the 
author of ‘Miss Toosey’s Mission’ has, unfortunately little 
of the homely fresbness of the earlier book; and there is 
such a thing, even in these realistic days, as lives that are 
too uneventful for interesting description.—Henrietta 
Christian Wright's ‘Children’s Stories from English Liter- 
ature’ (Scribner) is a good enough book of its kind; but is 
it not better that the children should read the literature for 
themselves, even if they must needs wait a few years?— 
‘Elsie’ Vacation’ by Martha Finiey (Dodd, Mead) is the 
sixteenth volume of the ‘Elsie’ books. To us it seems, like 
its predecessors, usually trite or vapid, but, like them too, 
it will probably find its welcome.—'Tom Tuckcr and Little 
Bo-Peep’ (Cassell) is a dainty setting of Hood’s familiar 
rhyme, deftly illustrated, for the most part in colors, by 
Alice Wheaton Adams. 





CONSTIPATION 


and other 

bowel complaints 
cured and prevented 
by the prompt 

use of 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 
They 
regulate the liver, 
cleanse the stomach, 
and greatly assist 
digestion. 

Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 
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FRANKLIN MOREY, 
Real Estate and Investments, 


927 SEVENTEENTH ST., DENVER, COL. 


DENVER, 


A property rented four years for $7200 per annum; price $65,000. 
A property rented nine years for $6,000 per annum; price $60,000. 
A property central, rents for $13,700 per annum; price $140,000. 
Good dividend-paying and other investments that warrant large 
adva.ce in values. Also good rents. 
REFERENCES : 
DENVER NATIONAL BANK. 
DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
Correspondence solicited. 
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BY HENRY O'’MEARA. 


O minstrel of New England’s themes, 
Whose lyrics stir a natal lyre, 
While legends of her storied streams 
Flow on ideal in thy dreams— 
Live to interpret and inspire: 
Bard in our freedom’s chants made dear, 
Whom this old century loves so long, 
Sing for the new that listens neag, 
Thy strain responsive in her ear, 
Thy life-note resonaut in her song! 
DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


The Boston Society of Natural History devoted ita 
regular meeting on Wednesday evening to papers re- 
counting the lives and services to science and to the 
society of three of its officers who have died within the 
past year, Dr. D. Humphreys Storer, the ichthyologist, 
Mr. Edward Burgess, the naturalist and naval architect, 
and Mr. Samuel Dexter. These three men were in a way 
associated with three different periods inthe existence of 
the society. Dr. Storer was one of its original members 
and had much to do with its first organization; Mr. Bur- 
gess was for some years its secretary, particularly at the 
time when its collections were placed in its present build- 
ing; and Mr. Dexter was closely identified with its recent 
work, especially with the effort to establish a zodlogical 
garden and aquaria in Boston. 

Dr. J. C. White first spoke of the life of Dr. Storer 
and of his many contributions to the collections and the 
publications of the society, and then Mr. Samuel Garman 
of the Agassiz Museum described in some detail Dr. 

' Storer’s services to natural science, mentioning in particu- 
lar his ‘History of the Fishes of Massachusetts’ and 
ranking him high among American icthyologists. Mr. S. 
H. Scudder followed and spoke at length and with 

admirable fitness of Edward Burgess. He dwelt upon 
his study of insects and upon the originality and value 
of his patient, skilful work; upon his services to the 

; society as its secretery; and upon the simplicity and 
gentleness of his life. At the close of Mr. Scudder’s 


paper, the following resolulon was adopted by the 
society :— 
Resolved: That in the death of Mr. Edward Burgess the 


members of the Boston Society of Natural History mourn the loss 
of an associate whose great enthusiasm and rare ability won him 
recognition as a master among men, while his modesty and genial 
simplicity of character endeared him to all. The records of the 
society bear tribute to his years of faithful service, and in its con- 
tributions are the proofs of his sclentific attainments. 

Prof. Shaler and Dr. C. S. Minot then spokeof the 
life and scientific work of Samuel Dexter, and, finally, 
Dr. B. Joy Jeffries read a paper on Mr. Burgess’s work as 
a naval architect, illustrated by stereopticon pictures. 

The Massachusetts Library Club held its sixth meet- 
ing at the [ustitute of Technology on Wednesday. Mr. 
C. A. Cutter of the Boston Atheneum described brie fly 

_and pleasantly the recent meeting of the American LI- 
brary Association at San Francisco, and thea the topte 


of the day, cataloguing, was discussed at length 
and somewhat technically. The essayist, Miss M. 
A. Jenkins of the Boston Public Library, advocated 


a system of classification by subjects sufficiently com- 
prehensive to give the reader ample and clear information 
asto the contents ofthe book; Mr. W. J. Fletcher of 
Amherst College ani Mr. Andrews of the Institute 
described the system, in use in their respective libra- 
ries; and the general trend of the discussion was that, 
while it is obviously impossible to devise a catalogue 
suited to the needs of all readers, complex systems of 
classification are somtimes used which the average 
reader understands with difficulty, and that in most 
cases a few words of explanation from the attendants 
of the library are often most useful. 

The President of the club, Mr. W. C. Lane, called 
the attention of the members to some business matters 
in connection with the libmary exhibit in 1893 in 
Chigago, in which the executive committee have taken 


action, and to an important amendment to the constitu- 
tion in regard to eligibility for membership, opening the 
club to all persons interested in library work and 
progress, subject in each case to the approval of the ex- 
ecutive committee. The amendment was passed by a 
unanimous vote. The next regular meeting of the club 
will be held in Cambridge in April, when the members 
willbe the guests of the college and city libraries. It 
is also proposed to hold an evening meeting in Boston in 
February. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Society of 
Civil Engineers at the Institute of Technology on Wednes- 
day evening, Mr. H. H. Carter, our Superintendent of 
Streets, gave an account of the various improvements 
made in thechannel of Stony Brook since the flood in 
February, 1886, illustrated by numerous lantern pictures 
showing the condition of the brook at the time of the 
overflow and the progress of the work since done upon 
its bed. Mr. Thomas Doane also spoke of the life of 
the late Samuel M. Felton, an honorary member, and 
presented his portrait to the society. 


At the last meeting of the Tolstoi Club, General 
sioners, gave a curious and valuable account of the 
workings of the police commission. Mr. L. Edwin 
Dudley, who had so much jto do with the original 
memorial which led the Legislature to the appointment 


of thiscommission, was also present and interested the 


paration. 





MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 

There has been but one concert,{that of Mr. Molé's 
club of wind instruments, worthy of record during the 
past week; the discussion of Paderewski promised in 
this column appears elsewhere; and so the reviewer may 
speedily permit himself ja word of retrospect as to Mr. 
Damrosch’s orchestra, the last Philharmonic concert and 
the lesson of the recent performances of opera. 

The programme of Mr. Molé’s concert on Taesday 
evening was made up entirely of compositions by 
Mozart in commemoration of the centenary of his death, 
December 5, 1791. It included two quintettes, one for 
clariuet and strings, written for Mozart’s improvident 
friend, Stadler, and another, the famous quartette of 
1784 for wind instrumeats and piano, which Mozart 
thought the best thing he had so far writteu, a concerto 
for flute aud piauv, an aria from *La-“Nozze di Figaru’ 
and the serenade from ‘Don Giovanni.’ Both the quin- 
tettes were played very carefully and earnestly, with 
much appreciation of the simplicity and the ideality of 
the music. But the work of the string quartette— 
Messrs. Roth, Akeroyd, Hoyer and Mingels—of Mr. 
Goldschmidt in the clarinet part and of Mr. Tucker at 
the piano lacked much of the delicate finish, the grace, 
the buoyancy, the flow, in a word the elegance, that 
Mozart’s music, adequately interpreted, demands. In 
the flute concerto, by no means an!interesting composition, 
for Mozart always disliked the flute, Mr.jMolé came 
nearer to the attainment of these qualities, but even he 
was sometimes lacking. For it is not jonly the compara- 
tive simplicity of Mozart's music that balks our latter- 
day players, but the strange combination in it of a Ger- 
man depth of poetic feeling and an,Italian warmth and 
love of melodic beauty. The underlying earnestness of 
Mozart’s music Mr. Molé’s men caught admirably, but 
its grace and elegance escaped them. In these respects, 
too, Mr. Clifford, the singer, though most conscientious 
and painstaking, was also wanting, and he had better 
chosen less dramatic selections, 

It may fairly be said that Mr. Walter Damrosch’s 
New York Symphony Orchestra was an agreeable disap- 
pointment. Critics and correspondents in New York 
have written not a little indisparagement of it, and we 
have our own Symphony Orchestra as a standard. It is 
smaller than our band, and its work suffers somewhat 
from the comparatively brief association of its players; 
but its strings, though lacking a bit in the delicacy and 
elegance of our own, fully equal and, to our mind, sur- 
pass them in virility, vitality and warmth of color. 
Any orchestra is fortunate to possess two such leaders as 
Mr. Brodsky and Mr. Hekking. Mr. Damrosch’s wood-wind 
instruments seem, at least on a single hearing, somewhat 
weak and ragged; but his brasses are exceptionally clear, 
pure of tone and massive. And, finally, the young con- 
ductor himself has gained much since his last visit to 
Boston in musician-like skill and dignity. In the pre- 
lude and closing scene of ‘Tristran and Isolde,’ the 
orchestra was heard to the best advantage, playing in 
that ‘‘ocean of excited sound,” as Mr. Krehbiel fittingly 
calls it, with splendid passion and energy. The strings 
did admirably artistic work in the variations on the 
Austrian national hymn from Haydo’s familiar quartette, 
and the new symphony by Tschaikowsky, very rarely a 
beautiful, still more rarely a dignified, and for the most 
part a melodramatic and almost sensational work, served 
well to display again the energy, the fire, the fine sense of 
rhythm and the technique of the orchestra. 





At the third Philharmonic concert, December 10, Mr. 


Osborne, the chairman of the Board of Police Commis- | 


club very much in his account of the history of its pre- | 





— a 
Listemann, as usual, presented a variety of novelties: 
two, a ‘Slumber Song’ by Hoffman and a minuet, 
‘Colombine,’ by Delahaye, were pretty, sugary trifles; the 
third was Svendsen’s ‘Carnival in Paris,’ played at the 
last Symphony concert, which on a second hearing lost 

rather than gained in musical worth; and the fourth and 

most important was Raff's posthumous overture, ‘Romeo 
and Juliet,’ a work fairly typical of the composer's 
curiously uneven powers, now musically well-made and 
dramatically effective, and again weak, confused and 
unmeaning. The soloists, Mrs. Hopekirk and Mr. 
Charles F. Webber, both did excellent work, and the 
orchestra itself, especially in smoothness of execution 
and in balance and quality of tone, showed the results 
of longer association, hard rehearsal and faithful, earo 

est personal effort. Butthere is room enough yet for 
improvement. 


If evidence was needed that here in Boston we are 
somewhat overburdened with concerts and recitals of 
instrumental music of every sort; that weare hungry 
for opera, even though inadequately given; that we have 
a hearty liking not only for Wagner but for Mascagni, 
Bizet and Gounod, then were the audiences that 
crowded the Boston Theatre and the applause that was 
showered upon the Hauck opera company ample proof. 
There is aray of hope yet, it appears, for opera in 
Boston, opera given, not brilliantly nor by ‘stars,’ but 
| adequately and well, representative opera, neither 
wholly German, wholly French nor wholly Italian, and 
| opera that at some far distant day may even have ite local 
habitation. We must not lose courage; we must work 
jin patience to speed the day—and pray, too, that the 
| beginnings, if ever they are made, may be simple, that the 
end may be certain. 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


The story of the dramatic week is a very brief one 
—a welcome return of a band of pleasant players, a re- 
vival or twoof plays of moderate interest, and for the 
rest, repetitions, more or less successful, of plays already 
fully commented upon. 

It may be sald, since light-minded speech is not inapt 
when associated with infinitely light-hearted comedy, that 
the company now at the Tremont Theatre re- Vokes the pes- 
simistic verdict that delicate and genuine comedy lacks to- 
day either interpretation or appreciation. The bill offered 
this last week by Miss Vokes and her delightful company 
ia one very long and very pleasantly familiar to us: yet 
we followed with as sympathetic an interest as ever the 
episodes arising from ‘A Game of Cards;’ we smiled 
affectionately over the forlorn little wife’s desperate 
anticipation of the coming of her ‘Milliner’s Bill;’ and 
during ‘The Pantomime Rehearsal,’ we laughed, in the 
phrase of Mr. Mantalini, ‘most demnebly.’ Some of the 
new drolleries introduced into this clever skit since it was 
last seen here are very delicious indeed; such, for in- 
stance, as the mad pursuit by the tormented poseuse of the 
faithless calcium light, and her round-eyed horror when 
that ill managed adjunet finally goes off witha bang. The 
whole performance was instinct with dainty humor, with 
refinement, grace, spirit and lightly poised art. The 
members of the company and especially that established 
favorite here, Mr. Courtenay Thorpe, were welcomed 
with hearty cordiality. The many theatre-goers familiar 
with the charming work of Miss Grace Filkins, whose 
gentle beauty and thoughtful art win favor for her where- 
ever she goes, much regretted her resignation, after but 
one appearance, from the company with the atmosphere 
of whose work her own so sensitively accorded. 

At the Boston Theatre, Mr. Harry Mawson’s spirited 
play, ‘A Fair Rebel,’ deepened the favorable impression 
it had made in a former engagement. At the Hollis 
Street Theatre, the magnificent mounting of Sardou’s 
latest and great play, ‘Thérmidor,’ has delighted many 
who think the interpretation of history among 
the worthiest functions of the stage. At the Columbia 
Theatre, ‘Jane’ has amused crowds of lovers of farcical 
comedy. At the Boston Museum, ‘A Sailor’s Knot’ still 
tightly binds its audiences to a picturesque past, and Mr. 
Plympton’s manly Jack and Mr. Abbe’s very funny 
boatswain rouse nightly applause. At the Park Theatre, 
‘The County Fair’ casts a sunny spell over wintry 
weather. At the Globe Theatre, Miss Agnes Hunting- 
ton concludes to-night a highly successful engagement. 
At the Grand Opera House, ‘The Fire Patrol’ has proved 
a most thrilling appeal to lovers of melodrama. At the 
Howard Athensum, the Henry Burlesque Company has 
pranced and sung themselves into vociferant apprecia- 
tion. 
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FOR THE | 
UTAH UNIVERSITY. 


A Gentleman in Ogden has donated 
six lots to the Utah University fund. 
These lots are twelve squares from 
the centre of the city, nicely situ- 


ated, and are worth $300 each. 
They lie between the centre of the 


city and the Utah University that 
is being built three squares be-) 


yond. Each lot contains 3,667 
square feet. Ogden is a city of 25,- 
000 people. Its growth is steady, 


substantial and permanent. It is 
the terminus of over 4,000 miles of 
railroad, and is the railroad and 
commercial centre of a country 
richer and more diversified in re- 
sources than any other part of the 
West. All indications point to its 
being a city of 100,000 people in| 
less than ten years. The under- | 
signed believes that these lots will 
be worth at least $2,000 each in that 
time. The lots surrounding these 
lots are held at from. $300 to $400 
each, and this only for a short time. | 

I am the financial agent of the 
Utah University and have $40,000 to 
raise to assist in the completion and 
equipment of that institution, if 
possible by the first day of Septem- 
ber next. Anyone desiring to assist 
the Utah University, and at the same 
time make a first class investment, 
will find me at Room 4, 36 Bromfield 


St., and I feel sure that the invest- 
ment will return them a large 
profit. 


COBB, BATES & YERXA 
FINE 


TOILET 
ARTICLES 


suitable for Holiday Gifts are not often 
sought or found in a grocery store. We 
know of no way to attract buyers,jexcept 
by displaying 


ATTRACTIVES GOODS 


int EE ie 


ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


OUR STORES, 
680 to 692 Washington st., 
87 & 89 Causeway st. 


AND 


200 Broadway, Chelsea, 


Make a Display of 


Gents Furnishing, Store 





HOLIDAY AND EVERY-DAY 


DRUGGIST SUNDRIES|Second to None. | 


COBB, BATES. & YERNA, | 


Private School of Short Hand | 


AND TYPEWBITING. 


Number of A mn limited to 15. 
——— 





Thorough and careful | 
Street, Roxbury, Mass. 





yf an experienced teacher with highest | 














BRIGHT BOYS. 


The teacher asked of his Sunday School class 
—For *twould soon be Christmas Day— 

What they would like on the Christmas tree, 
“Now what would you like boys, say?" 


And he thought, of course, that they all would say 
A dozen different things; 

For none can tell what the greatest joy 
To a boyish bosom brings. 


Just imagine, then, his blank surprise, 
When they all piped up with a will :— 

“Oh, teacher good, if you really would 
Our hearts with rapture thrill, 


‘Just get us some clothes, some beautiful clothes, | 
At Barnaby's store,” they said; 

“For with the five or more dollars worth you buy 
They'll give you a handsome sled.” 


The Barnaby store referred to is none other, of 
course, than that of the J. B. BARNABY CO., 607 
& 609 Washington St., opposite Globe Theatre, 
Boston, Mass. 





Presents for the Holidays. 


Where to go; and what to buy. 
A VISIT TU THE NEW 


GEO. £. FREEMAN & CO., 


46 BOYLSTON STREET. 


(next Y.M.C.U.) wilijfinterest§ you, I am sure. 
They have an elegant line of Neckwear, Suspen- 
ders, Street Gloves, Driving Gloves, Extra Heavy 
Wool-lined Fur-top Gloves, Night Robes, ti immed 
and untrimmed, Wristers in Silk, Cashmere 
(Camel's Hair, Angora and Vicuna extra warm 
for driving), Canes beautifully mounted in Silver 
and Gold, Silk and Gloria Umbrellas with fine 
mounts, and lots of other stylish und useful things. 
Alsothe finest assortment of Smoking Jackets 
Dressing Robes, Lounging)j Coats and Bath 
Wraps to be found In Boston. 


Prices Low. Latest Styles. 
GEO. E. FREEMAN & CoO., 


46 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Formerly Freeman & Gray of Tremont St. 





CHRISTMAS FREIGHT. 


HOLIDAY. LAMPS 
DAINTY SHADES. 


e Goods. Moderate Prices. 


R HOLLINGS & CO., 


547 Washington Street, 


_ BOSTON ——— WwW EALTH. 


—|The One-Hoss Shay. 








DR. EDWARD E. HALE SAYS: Do not hesitate to 
Say anywhere that I consider the “LIBRARY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE” a very valuable book, and 
should advise any friend to become acquainted 
with it. 

PROF. JOHN FISKE SAYS; For the general public 
it will meet a want that could not otherwise be 
supplied. 

DR. NOAH PORTER SAYS: “‘THE LIBRARY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE” is an admirable work, and 
for every reason must commend itself to the lovers 
of good books. 

A. E. WINSHIP SAYS: 
read these pages. 

MR. W. D. HOWELLS SAYS: I have the highest 
admiration for the work, which is the very best 
thing of its kind that I know. 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY SAYS: The work as a 
whole is, we believe, without a parallel among 
literary compilations. 

COMMISSIONER W. T. HARRIS SAYS: Every pri- 
vate individual will purchase it for his own library 
if he has to cut off for a time the purchase of other 
literature. 

AN IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT SOLD ONLY BY SUB- 
SCRIPTION. Send order direct or through a salesman 
to CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 FIFTH AVE., New 
York. 


It is the best of tonic to 


Uncle Tom's Cabin 


New Holiday Edition. 
2 Portraits of Mrs. Stowe, 
16 Full-Page Pictures 
AND 
127 Text Pictures. 


By Epwarp W. KEMBLE. 


A storeful of books, assorted, arranged 
to be seen, turned over one after another, 
looked through as long as you like without 
asking a question. Attendance ample 
when you are ready for it. 

Books for adults, for young folks, 
children all ages down to babies—books 
for mothers and nurses to read them. 
Literature, history, fiction, poetry, luxury, 
art, biography, travel, adventure, easy 
scienee, beginnings of everything, enter- 
tainment for readers of every age and 
picture-lovers. Books for the pleasure 
and profit of young and old, whether high 
or low—for Christmas and all the year 
round. 

It will astonish anybody not familiar 
with what we are doing to see the variety, 
richness, beauty, goodness and nice adapta- 
tion to all recognized wants in the books 
on our tables to-day. 


In two volumes, very attractively bound, 


$4.00 


Venetian Life. 
By Mr. HOWELLS. Beautifully Illustrated in 
co'ors. 2vols. $5.00. 


Snow Bound. 


Mr. WHITTIER’S most famous poem, beauti- 
fully illustrated and bound. $1.50. 


With two other l’oems by Dr. HOLMES. 
trated by HOWARD PYLE. $1.50. 


Odes, Lyrics and Sonnets. 


From LOWELL’S Poems. A very attractive 
hook in white, green and gold. $1.00. 


The Bird’s Christmas Carol. 


Illus- 


Mrs. WIGGINS’S charming story. Illustrated, And how little they cost! 
50 cents. 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent post- 


paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,, 


0. LOTHROP COMPANY, 





BOSTON. ai 364-366 Washington St., opposite Bromfield St. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
A Book for All Time 
and 


SHEAVES. 


TEXT, PRAYER AND VERSE 


For Every Day in the Year. 


BY MRS, R, J, COTTON, 


With an introduction by REV. ALEX. 
MACHAY-SMITH, D. D. 


32mo, Cloth, Interleaved.....e.scccccscccscees 
White and Gold Interleaved......s.secceeseees $1.25 


DAMRELL & UPHAM, 


Old Corner Bookstore, 


An Excellent Gift. 


Abralialt [ANcOlD, 


CARL SCHURZ. 
With a Fine Portrait. 
Price, $1.00. 











Next Adams House. 





\HOUGHTON, MIF MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 283 Washington Street, Boston. 
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FRANKLIN MOREY, 
Real Estate and Investments, 


927 SEVENTEENTH ST., DENVER, COL. 


A property rented four years for $7200 per annum; price $65,000. 

A property rented nine years for $6,000 per annum ; price $60,000. 

A property central, rents for $13,700 per annum; price $140,000. 

Good dividend-paying and other investments that warrant large 
adva..ce in values. Also good rents. 


REFERENCES : 
DENVER NATIONAL BANK. 


DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
Correspondence solicited. 





WHITTIER. 


BY HENRY O'MEARA. 
O minstrel of New England’s themes, 
Whose lyrics stir a natal lyre, 
While legends of her storied streams 
Flow on ideal in thy dreams— 
Live to interpret and inspire: 
Bard in our freedom’s chants made dear, 
Whom this old century loves so long, 
Sing for the new that listens neag, 
Thy strain responsive in her ear, 
Thy life-note resonant in her song! 


DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 





The Boston Society of Natural History devoted ita 
regular meeting on Wednesday evening to papers re- 
counting the lives and services to science and to the 
society of three of its officers who have died within the 
past year, Dr. D. Humphreys Storer, the ichthyologist, 
Mr. Edward Burgess, the naturalist and naval architect, 
and Mr. Samuel Dexter. These three men were in a way 
associated with three differeut periods in the existence of 
the society. Dr. Storer was oue of its original members 
and had much to do with its first organization; Mr. Bur- 
gess was for some years its secretary, particularly at the 
time when Its collections were placed in its present build- 
ing; and Mr. Dexter was closely identified with its recent 
work, especially with the effort to establish a zodlogical 
garden and aquaria in Boston. 

Dr. J. C. White first spoke of the life of Dr. Storer 
and of his many contributions to the collections and the 
publications »f the society, and then Mr. Samuel Garman 
of the Agassiz Museum described in some detail Dr. 
Storer’s services to natural science, mentioning in particu - 
lar his ‘History of the Fishes of Massachusetts’ and 
ranking him high among American icthyologists. Mr. S. 
H. Scudder followed and spoke at length and with 
admirable fitness of Edward Burgess. He dwelt upon 
his study of insects and upon the originality and value 
of his patient, skilful work; upon his services to the 
society as its secretsry; and upon the simplicity and 
gentleness of his life. At the close of Mr. Scudder’s 
paper, the following resolulon was adopted by the 
society :— 

Resolved: That in the death of Mr. Edward Burgess the 
members of the Boston Society of Natural History mourn the loss 
of an associate whose great enthusiasm sod rare ability won him 

ition as a master among men, while his modesty and genial 
simplicity of character endeared him to all. The records of the 
society bear tribute to his years of faithful service, and in its con- 
tributions are the proofs of his sclentific attainments. 

Prof. Shaler and Dr. C. S. Minot then spokeof the 
life and scientific work of Samuel Dexter, and, finally, 
Dr. B. Joy Jeffries read a paper on Mr. Burgess’s work as 
a naval architect, illustrated by stereopticon pictures. 

The Massachusetts Library Clab held its sixth meet- 
ing at the [nstitute of Technology on Wednesday. Mr. 
C. A. Cutter of the Bostoa Atheneum described brie fly 

_and pleasantly the recent meeting of the American LI- 
brary Association at San Francisco, and thea the topic 


of the day, cataloguing, was discussed at length 
and somewhat technically. The essayist, Miss M. 
A. Jenkins of the Boston Pablic Library, advocated 


a system of classification by subjects sufficiently com- 
prehensive to give the reader ample and clear information 
as tothe contents ofthe book; Mr. W. J. Fletcher of 
Amherst College ani Mr. Andrews of the Institute 
described the system, in use in their respective libra- 
ries; and the general trend of the discussion was that, 
while it is obviously impossible to devise a catalogue 
suited to the needs of all readers, complex systems of 
classification are som:times used which the aversge 
reader understands with difficulty, and that in most 
cases a few words of explanation from the attendants 
of the library are often most useful. 

The President of the club, Mr. W. C. Lane, called 
the attention of the members to some business matters 
in connection with the libmry exhibit in 1893 in 
Chigago, in which the executive committee have taken 
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action, and to an important amendment to the constitu- 
tion in regard to eligibility for membership, opening the 
club to all persons interested in library work and 
progress, subject iu each case to the approval of the ex- 
ecutive committee. The amendment was passed by a 
unanimous vote. The next regular meeting of the club 
will be held in Cambridge in April, when the members 
will be the guests of the college and city libraries. It 
is also proposed to hold an evening meeting in Boston in 
February. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Society of 
Civil Engineers at the Institute of Technology on Wednes- 
day evening, Mr. H. H. Carter, our Superintendent of 
Streets, gave an account of the various improvements 
made in the channel of Stony Brook since the flood io 
February, 1886, illustrated by numerous lantern pictures 
showing the condition of the brook at the time of the 
overflow and the progress of the work since done upon 
its bed. Mr. Thomas Doane also spoke of the life of 
the late Samuel M. Felton, an honorary member, and 
presented his portrait to the society. 


At the last meeting of the Tolstol Club, General 
Osborne, the chairman of the Board of Police Commis- 
siouers, gave a curious and valuable account of the 
workings of the police commission. Mr. L. Edwin 
Dadley, who had so much jto do with the original 
memorial which led the Legislature to the appointment 
of thiscommission, was also present and interested the 
clab very much in his account of the history of its pre- 
paration. 





MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


There has been but one concert,fthat of Mr. Molé's 
club of wind instruments, worthy of record during the 


this column appears elsewhere; and so the reviewer may 


Damrosch’s orchestra, the last Philharmonic concert and 
the lesson of the recent performances of opera. 

The programme of Mr. Molé's concert on Tuesday 
evening was made up entirely of compositions 
Mozart in commemoration of the centenary of his death, 
December 5, 1791. 
clariuet and strings, written for Mozart's improvident 
friend, Stadler, and another, the famous quartette of 
1784 for wind instruments and piano, which Mozart 
thought the best thing he had so far writteu, a concerto 
for flute and pianu, an aria from “La-“Nuzze di Figaru’ 
and the serenade from ‘Don Giovanni.’ Both the quin- 
tettes were played very carefully and earnestly, with 
much appreciation of the simplicity and the ideality of 
the music. But the work of the string quartette— 
Messrs. Roth, Akeroyd, Hoyer and Mingels—of Mr. 
Goldschmidt in the clarinet part and of Mr. Tucker at 
the piano lacked much of the delicate finish, the grace, 
the buoyancy, the flow, in a word the elegance, that 
Mozart's music, adequately interpreted, demands. In 
the flute concerto, by no means an!interesting composition, 
for Mozart always disliked the flute, Mr.gMolé came 
nearer to the attainment of these qualities, but even he 
was sometimes lacking. For it is not jonly the compara- 
tive simplicity of Mozart's music that balks our latter- 
day players, but the strange combination in it of a Ger- 
man depth of poetic feeling and an Italian warmth and 
love of melodic beauty. The underlying earnestness of 
Mozart’s music Mr. Molé’s men caught admirably, but 
its grace and elegance escaped them. In these respects, 
too, Mr. Clifford, the singer, though most conscientious 
and painstaking, was also wanting, and he had better 
chosen less dramatic selections, 

It may fairly be said that Mr. Walter Damrosch’s 
New York Symphony Orchestra was an agreeable disap- 
pointment. Critics and correspondents in New York 
have written not a little indisparagement of it, and we 
have our own Symphony Orchestra as a standard. It is 
smaller than our band, and its work suffers somewhat 
from the comparatively brief association of its players; 
but its strings, though lacking a bit in the delicacy and 
elegance of our own, fully equal and, to our mind, sur- 
pass them in virility, vitality and warmth of color. 
Any orchestra is fortunate to possess two such leaders as 
Mr. Brodsky and Mr. Hekking. Mr. Damrosch’s wood-wind 
instruments seem, at least on a single hearing, somewhat 
weak and ragged; but his brasses are exceptionally clear, 
pure of tone and massive. And, finally, the young con- 


Boston in musician-like skill and dignity. In the pre- 
lude and closing scene of ‘Tristran and Isolde,’ the 
orchestra was heard to the best advantage, playing in 
that ‘‘ocean of excited sound,” as Mr. Krehbiel fittingly 
calls it, with splendid passion and energy. The strings 
did admirably artistic work in the variations on the 
Austrian national bymn from Haydo’s familiar quartette, 
and the new symphony by Tschaikowsky, very rarely a 
beautiful, still more rarely a dignified, and for the most 
part a melodramatic and almost sensational work, served 
well to display again the energy, the fire, the fine sense of 
rhythm and the technique of the orchestra. 





At the third Philharmonic concert, December 10, Mr. 


—=—— 
Listemann, as usual, presented a variety of novelties. 
two, a ‘Slumber Song’ by Hoffman and a minuet, 
‘Colombine,’ by Delahaye, were pretty, sugary trifies: the 
third was Svendsen’s ‘Carnival in Paris,’ played at the 
last Symphony concert, which on a second hearing lost 
rather than gained in musical worth; and the fourth ang 
most important was Raff's posthumous overture, ‘Romeo 
and Juliet,’ a work fairly typical of the composer's 
curiously uneven powers, now musically well-madeand 
dramatically effective, and again weak, confused and 
unmeaning. The soloists, Mrs. Hopekirk and Mr 
Charles F. Webber, both did excellent work, and the 
orchestra itself, especially in smoothness of execution 
and in balance and quality of tone, showed the results 
of longer association, hard rehearsal and faithful, earo 
est personal effort. But there is room enough yet for 
improvement. 





If evidence was needed that here in Boston we are 
somewhat overburdened with concerts and recitals of 
instrumental music of every sort; that weare hungry 
for opera, even though inadequately given; that we have 
a hearty liking not only for Wagner but for Mascagni, 
Bizet and Gounod, then were the audiences that 
crowded the Boston Theatre and the applause that was 
showered upon the Hauck opera company ample proof. 
There is aray of hope yet, it appears, for opera in 
Boston, opera given, not brilliantly nor by ‘stars,’ but 
adequately and well, representstive opera, neither 
wholly German, wholly French nor wholly Italian, and 
opera that at some far distant day may even have its local 
habitation. We must not lose courage; we must work 
in patience to speed the day—and pray, too, that the 


| beginnings, if ever they are made, may be simple, that the 


past week; the discussion of Paderewski promised in | 


speedily permit himself ja word of retrospect as to Mr. | 
|—a welcome return of a band of pleasant players, a re- 


| vival or twoof plays of moderate interest, and for the 


by | 


It included two quintettes, one for | 


end may be certain. 


THE 


DRAMATIC WEEK. 





The story of the dramatic week is a very brief one 


rest, repetitions, more or less successful, of plays already 
fully commented upon. 

It may be said, since light-minded speech is not inapt 
when associated with infinitely light-hearted comedy, that 


| the company now at the Tremont Theatre re- Vokes the pes- 
| simistic verdict that delicate and genuine comedy lacks to- 


day either interpretation orappreciation. The bill offered 


| this last week by Miss Vokes and her delightful company 


ductor himself has gained much since his last visit to | 





ia one yery long and very pleasantly familiar to us: yet 
we followed with as sympathetic an interest as ever the 
episodes arising from ‘A Game of Cards;’ we smiled 
affectionately over the forlorn little wife’s desperate 
anticipation of the coming of her ‘Miiliner’s Bill;’ and 
during ‘The Pantomime Rehearsal,’ we laughed, in the 
phrase of Mr. Mantalini, ‘most demnebly.’ Some of the 
new drolleries introduced into this clever skit since it was 
last seen here are very delicious indeed; such, for in- 
stance, as the mad pursuit by the tormented poseuse of the 
faithless calcium light, and her round-eyed horror when 
that ill managed adjunet finally goes off withabang. The 
whole performance was instinct with dainty humor, with 
refinement, grace, spirit and lightly poised ert. The 
members of the company and especially that established 
favorite here, Mr. Courtenay Thorpe, were welcomed 
with hearty cordiality. The many theatre-goers familiar 
with the charming work of Miss Grace Filkins, whose 
gentle beauty and thoughtful art win favor for her where- 
ever she goes, much regretted her resignation, after but 
one appearance, from the company with the atmosphere 
of whose work her own so sensitively accorded. 

At the Boston Theatre, Mr. Harry Mawson’s spirited 
play, ‘A Fair Rebel,’ deepened the favorable impression 
it had made in a former engagement. At the Hollis 
Street Theatre, the maguifcent mounting of Sardou’s 
latest and great play, ‘Thérmidor,’ has delighted many 
who think the interpretation of history among 
the worthiest functions of the stage. At the Columbia 
Theatre, ‘Jane’ has amused crowds of lovers of farcical 
comedy. At the Boston Museum, ‘A Sailor’s Knot’ etill 
tightly binds its audiences to a picturesque past, and Mr. 
Plympton’s manly Jack and Mr. Abbe’s very funny 
boatswain rouse nightly applause. At the Park Theatre, 
‘The County Fair’ casts a sunny spell over wintry 
weather. At the Globe Theatre, Miss Agnes Hunting- 
ton concludes to-night a highly successful engagement. 
At the Grand Opera House, ‘The Fire Patrol’ has proved 
a most thrilling appeal to lovers of melodrama. At the 
Howard Athenzum, the Henry Burlesque Company has 
pranced and sung themselves into vociferant apprecia- 
tion. 
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FOR 2 THE 
UTAH UNIVERSITY. 


Ratesmeeiemenennenntl 
A Gentleman in Ogden has donated 
six lots to the Utah University fund. 
These lots are twelve squares from 
the centre of the city, nicely situ- 


ated, and are worth $300 each. 
They lie between the centre of the 


city and the Utah University that 


is being built three squares be-) 


yond. Each lot contains 3,667 
square feet. Ogden is a city of 25,- 
000 people. Its growth is steady, 


substantial and permanent. It is 
the terminus of over 4,000 miles of 
railroad, and is the railroad and 
commercial centre of a country 
richer and more diversified in re- 
sources than any other part of the 
West. All indications point to its 
being a city of 100,000 people in 
less than ten years. The under- 
signed believes that these lots will 
be worth at least $2,000 each in that 
time. The lots surrounding these 
lots are held at from. $300 to $400 
each, and this only for a short time. 

I am the financial agent of the 
Utah University and have $40,000 to. 
raise to assist in the completion and 
equipment of that institution, if 
possible by the first day of Septem- | 
ber next. Anyone desiring to assist | 
the Utah University, and at the same | 
time make a first class investment, | 
will find me at Room 4, 36 Bromfield 
St., and I feel sure that the invest- 
ment will return them a large 
profit. 


J. WESLEY HILL. 


COBB, BATES & YERKA. 


FINE 
TOILET 
ARTICLES 


eens 


DR. EDWARD E. HALE SAYS: Do not hesitate to 
say anywhere that I consider the “LIBRARY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE” a very valuable book, and 
should advise any friend to become acquainted 
with it. 

PROF. JOHN FISKE SAYS; For the general public 
it will meet a want that could not otherwise be 
supplied. 

DR. NOAH PORTER SAYS: “‘THE LIBRARY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE” is an admirable work, and 
for every reason must commend itself to the lovers 
of good books. 

A. E. WINSHIP SAYS: 
read these pages. 

MR. W. D. HOWELLS SAYS: I have the highest 
admiration for the work, which is the very best 
thing of its kind that I know. 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY SAYS: The work as a 
whole is, we believe, without a parallel among 
literary compilations. 

COMMISSIONER W. T. HARRIS SAYS: Every pri- 
vate individual will purchase it for his own library 








BRIGHT BOYS. 


The teacher asked of his Sunday School class 
—For "twould soon be Christmas Day 

What they would like on the Christmas tree, 
“Now what would you like boys, say?” 


It is the best of tonic to 


And he thought, of course, that they all would say 
A dogen different things; 

For nope can tell what the greatest joy 
To a boyish bosom brings. 


Just imagine, then, his blank surprise, 
When they all piped up with a will :— 

“Oh, teacher good, if you really would 
Our hearts with rapture thrill, 


‘Just get us some clothes, some beautiful clothes, if he has to cut off for a time the purchase of other 
At Barnaby's store,” they said; lit 

“For with the five or more dollars worth you buy 1 erature. 
They'll give you a handsome sled.” | AN IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT SOLD ON LY BY SUB- 


The Barnaby store referred to is none other, of 
course, than that of the J. B. BARNABY CO., 607 | 
& 609 Washington St., opposite Globe Theatre, 
Boston, Mass. 


SCRIPTION. Send order direct or througha salesman 
to CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 FIFTH AVE., New 





Presents for the Holidays. 


Where to go; and what to buy. 
A VISIT TO THE NEW 


CBI's FUrmishing store 


GEO. E. FREEMAN & C0., 


46 BOYLSTON STREET. 
(next Y.M.C.U.) wiliffinterest§ you, I am sure. 


and untrimmed, Wristers in Silk, 


and Gold, Silk and Gioria Umbrellas with fine 
mounts, and lots of other stylish and useful things. 
Alsothe finest assortment of Smoking Jackets 
Dressing Robes, Lounging)j Coats and Bath 
Wraps to be found In Boston. 


Latest Styles. 
GEO. E. FREEMAN & CO., 


Prices Low. 





suitable for Holiday Gifts are not often 
sought or found in a grocery store. We) 
know of no way to attract buyers,jexcept | | 
by displaying 


ATTRAGTIVES GOODS 


— 


ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


46 BOYLSTON STREET. 
Formerly Freeman & Gray of Tremont St. 


CHRISTMAS FREIGHT. 








OUR STORES, 
680 to 692 Washington st., 
87 & 89 Causeway st. 


AND 


200 Broadway, Chelsea, | 


Make a Display of 


HOLIDAY AND EVERY-DAY 


DRUGGIST SUN DRIES!Second to None. 


COBB, BATES. VERNA. 


Private School of Short Hand 


AND TYPEWBRBITING. 
Number of pupils limited to 15. 





Thorough and careful 


instruction by an experienced teacher with highest | 
references, 8 Akron 


Street, Roxbury, Mas 


| 
i 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


HOLIDAY LAMPS 
DAINTY ~ SHADES 


ne Goods. Mod 
iy HOLLINGS & CO., 


547 Washington Street, 
Next Adams House, 





They have an elegant line of Neckwear, Suspen- 
ders, Street Gloves, Driving Gloves, Extra Heavy | 
Wool-lined Fur.top Gloves, Night Robes, tiimmed | 
Cashmere 
(Camel's Hair, Angora and Vicuna extra warm 
| for driving), Canes beautifully mounted in Silver 


Moderate Prices. | 


| York. 
| 


Uncl Tom's Cabi 


New Holiday Edition. 
2 Portraits of Mrs. Stowe, 
16 Full-Page Pictures 
| AND 
127 Text Pictures. 

By Epwarp W. KEMBLE. 


| 


In two volumes, very attractively bound, 
$4.00. 


Venetian Life. 


By Mr. HOWELLS. 
co'ors. 2vols. $5.00. 


Snow Bound. 


Mr. WHITTIER’S most famous poem, beauti- 
fully illustrated and bound. $1.50. 


Beautifully Lilustrated in 


-|The One-Hoss Shay. 


With two other l’oems by Dr. HOLMES. 
trated by HOWARD PYLE. 61.50. 


Odes, Lyrics and Sonnets. 


From LOWELL’S Poems. A very attractive 
book in white, green and gola. $1.00. 


The Bird’s Christmas Carol. 


Illus 


Mrs. WIGGINS’S charming story. Illustrated, 
50 cents. 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent post- 


paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,, 


BOSTON. 


A Book for All Time 
and 
An Excellent Gift. 


Abraham | [col 


CARL SCHURZ. 
With a Fine Portrait. 
| Price, $1.00. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 











BOOKS. 


A storeful of books, assorted, arranged 
to be seen, turned over one after another, 
looked through as long as you like without 
asking a question. Attendance ample 
when you are ready for it. 

Books for adults, for young folks, 
children all ages down to babies—books 
for mothers and nurses to read them. 
Literature, history, fiction, poetry, luxury, 
art, biography, travel, adventure, easy 
scienee, beginnings of everything, enter- 
talnment for readers of every age and 
picture-lovers. Books for the pleasure 
and profit of young and old, whether high 
or low—for Christmas and all the year 
round. 

It will astonish anybody not familiar 
with what we are doing to see the variety, 
richness, beauty, goodness and nice adapta- 
tion to all recognized wants in the books 
on our tables to-day. 

And how little they cost! 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 


364-366 Washington St., opposite Bromfield St. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





SHEAVES. 


TEXT, PRAYER AND VERSE 


For Every Day in the Year. 


BY MRS, R, J, COTTON, 


With an introduction by REV. ALEX. 
MACHAY-SMITH, D. D. 


2mo, Cloth, Interleaved 


COO e meee eeeeeeee 


White and Gold Interleaved......c.csscoeceees $1. 


DAMRELL & UPHAM, 


Old Corner Bookstore, 


283 Washington Street, Boston. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


AT THE PRINT-SHOP WINDOW. 


Restores the youthful contour to the 
face and brings the color to the cheeks, 


|she holds the ribbons; and if she shops 
| she avoids ‘bargain counters.’ On her head 
| there is a soft felt hat, as like her broth- 
er’s as may be, and her gloves, too, are of 


O mystical apparition 
From an era laid away, 


in conjunction with the medicated va- | 


por douche, etc. Removes black heads 
and all discolorations of the skin. 
SPECIAL TREATMENT FOR WRINKLES. 
(dL EIN E will positively develop 
the figure. 


MISS ROBARTS 


FIRST introduced Facial Massage to 
the Ladies of Boston, after visiting 
Paris to perfect herself io this art. Miss 
ROBARTS postively guarantees to 
cure agnall (hangnail)and permanent- 
ly improve the shape of the nails. 


BOSTON TOILET PARLORS, 


| Hotel Pelham, cor. Tremont and Boy!- 
ston Sts. Formerly Knickerbocker Bld’g. 


“Anti-Wrinkle” rs. 


Sample oi “Almond 
moves Freckles, Soap” jsent on receipt 
Blemishes, Yellow- of 4 cents in stamps 
ness, etc,, from the for postage. It makes 
skin. Unaffected by smooth the roughest 
perspiration. skin. 


My different Pari “Pinusine” for 
siun Toilet Requisites Women’s Weakness 
Used by Physi- 
are prepared for the 
the tals 
teeth, eyes, the 
lips; and cannot be MME. PINAULT 
detected in any light. ATE OF PARIS.) 


clans and best Hospl- 
No. 10 Hamilton Place, i Boston, Mass. 


SAND CAND 


A Superior Toilet Article. 


ca. 
skin, the hatir,! 


the 


Circulars sent. 





This Valuable Discovery will Heal and Soften 
the Skin, Caus ng the Face and Hands, after its 
application, .. have a Delicate, Pure and Fresh 
Color, unattainable without its use 


Price, 25 cents. For sae by Druggists and 
Dealers in Fancy Goods. Wholesale by T. MET- 
CALF &ICU., GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., CAR- 


TER, CARTER & KILHAM, Boston, Mass 
J. P. GRETH, Sole Proprietor, 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


And 338 Summer St., W. Somerville, Masa. 
P. 0. Box 5,223, Boston, Mass. 


Highest Award at Mechanics 


Castilian 


Fair, 


Cream 






Removes Grease, tresh 
Paint and Ink from Woolen 
Clothing,Carpets.ete., and 
Gloss from Black Silk. 
An invaluable article in every 
household. Recommended and 
for sale by leading Druggists, 


a 
4 Dry Goods Dealers and Groce 
Sample Bottle by Mai!, 20c. 
F. C. Lord, Agt.,West Roxbury, Mass. 


ep ART 
eS PHOTOGRAPHS 


"MOUNTED AND UNMOUNTED 


—FOR— 


ArtAlbums and Collections 


1891 Saton pictures just published. 
from all parts of the world. Portraits of 
Authors, Composers, Painters, ete. 
Many specialuies for the Holidays. 


PHOTOGRAPH MOUNTING 
— AND — 
ARTISTIC FRAMING TO ORDER. 


Framed Photographs for Gifts. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


338 Washington Street, Boston. 


EXCHANGE 


rs 





Views 


That Ancient Machine of thine | 


FOR A 


WHEELER & WILSON New NO. 9. 


Call and see it at 594 Washington St. 


Van Camp's Catsup 


Is PURE 


MADE FROM RIPE TOMATOES AND 
DELICIOUS IN FLAVOR. 


It will surely please you. Procure it 


from your grocer. 


Whatis your secret mission 
j 
| In the crowded streets to-day? 


} Do you come to show the sweetness 
j Of a woman’s clinging fears? 
The charm of her incompleteness? 
The magic of her tears? 
Do you scorn our modern learning 
With vour vaguely dreaming smile? 
| Do you say that love is turning 
| Away from us, meanwhile? 
What riddles are you giving? 
Tell us the answer, tell! 
Say if you’re breathing, living, 
Or only an old pastel? 
—({Galignani’s Messenger 


| 


FEMININE BRIC-A-BRAC, 
if it other virtue, tbe cold 
weather atleast brings out modish wraps 
along with rosy cheeks. Feminine apparel 
fashions that Mother 
Nature herself sets; and winter streets, 
like winter fields, dull indeed 
pared with those of spring and summer. 
Nevertheless, sable, hats 
and wicked veils are successful in making 
a few women picturesque and a great many 


has (no 


follows closely the 


are com- 


seal and wide 


good to look at, in{spite of the prevailing 
sobriety. 

Among the prettiest and most graceful 
of the new fur wraps are the long English 
capes — ‘mantlettes’ our grandmothers 
would havecalled them—the delight alike 
of maids and They are, as a 
rule, very becoming and altogether smart, 
with their high shoulders, embryo sleeves 
little heads for 
fastenings; but how any girl can wear one 


matrons. 


and bright-eyed sable 





i acold day and keep her nose in a nor- 


| mal, inoffensive color passes the under- 
|standing of the uninitiated. Chillier gar- 
| " . 

jments affording less protection were 


peste never invented, the shoulder capes, 


| in which all womankind suffered tortures | 


unspeakable two winters ago, excepted. 


After all, the young woman with the 
| ulster and the ‘tailor-made’ girl have the 
best of it, so far as successful deflance of 
the elements is concerned. Both eschew 
furs for different reasons: one because 
sbe is wellread in throat diseases and 
their causes; the other because nothing 
fluttering can be permitted to mar thel 


effect of her severe, perfectly fitting gowns 
and jackets. They may not frown utterly 


upon innocent bands and pipings of 
Astrakhan or mink, but they offer no 
encouragement to diphtheretic boas or 


pneumonia-inviting Elizabethan collars. 

Three tailor-made coats, which English 
fashion-writers would doubtless charac- 
|terize as ‘distinguished,’ were seen in as 
many minutes on Tremont Street the other 
day. The first was a long, warm-looking 
as well as modish affair of black velvet, 
made with the inevitable high-shouldered 
sleeves, with cuffs of Astrakhan drawn up 
above the elbows. The hip pockets as 
well as the front of the coat and the collar 
were piped with Astrakhan to correspond. 
The second, carried off proudly by a tall, 
dark girl, was a comfortable, three-quarter 
length coat of fawn cloth, made ina 
double-breasted shape witha long waist- 
coat elaborately braided and collar and 
cufis of sable. Reddish hair closely 
braided gleamed above the flaring collar of 
| the third coat, a fine brown cloth, exquis- 
itely braided in black in a graceful design. 
The sleeves were full, terminating in a 
tightly braided cuff. Pipings of black 
Astrakhan made a pretty finish. 

The ulster with the long cape and many 
|}pockets is something of an innovation. 
There have been ulsters before, but they 
|were mild, feminine affairs bearing little 
jresemblance to the brisk, business-like 
| article of this year of grace 1891, which 
jSeems to be a logical outcome of the 
|irreproachable linen, smart waistcoats and 
natty little jackets that ‘end of the century’ 
maids effect. 








| 
| 


linen above 


dogskin. There is always a white edge of 
her ulster collar and below 
its sleeves. She always carries a tightly 
furled umbrella and not infrequently wears 
a chrysanthemum—a large, feathery, white 
one preferred—in her button-hole. 

There are young women, however, who 
cling to veils and hats with 
spite cf the fact that they are the pos- 
sessors of cape coats; but they are an- 
jachronisms and they seem to know it, so 
mild-tempered and unobtrusive are they. 

Thibet goat is still used evening 
A beautiful opera wrap has a 
| foundation of fawn-colored cloth and is 
| lined throughout with white goat, which 
}also forms the collar and 
| side of the front. 
introduced 
cloth 
cloth and 
trimmed with lines of curled coque 
feathers in myrtle green with bronze and 
gold tips, should be becoming to almost 


rosettes, in 


| 
| 
| 
| on 
coats. 


borders either 
feathers are 
effect 

mantles. 


Coque 
/ DoW 
both 
blue 


around 
A dark- 
close-fitting, 


with good 
and velvet 
coat, long 


long 


any woman whose purse is long enough to 
make her the of it. Sable 
more than usually effective, so the authori- 
if it 
sapphire-blue cloth. 

There is a certain jolly little breakfast 
arrangement, that has just been brought 
out, the convenience of which I can 
for personally. 


possessor is 


ties ‘say, is combined with 


deep 


vouch 
Those people who do not 
already know it should lose no time in 
making its acquaintance. It finds its way 
into the hearts not only of those who want 
breakfast upstairs but also of the women 
who delightin making the breakfast table at- 
tractive, dainty, inviting and This 
| new breakfast service consists 


| 


novel. 


of 





land 


fruit. Alorg the side there is a little 

| set of bars, into which may 
and the 
egg cups. 

there isa place for oranges. 


slide several 


slices of toast, on opposite 


there are two In the middle 


Around the 


for pepper and salt dishes and also for egg 
and orange spoons. Doesn't that 
attractive? Just try it. 

MARGARET FarRrrax. 


sound 





Holiday Books. 


to be proud of, and such a record can D. Lothrop 
Company of this city show. 

The Lothrop books of the present holiday sea- 
eon are many and beautiful. Prominent among 
them may be mentioned the ‘Leaves from an 
Artiat’a Field book,’ in which Mr. Wedworth 
Wadsworth has depicted in delicate pictures, an 
no jess delicate verse, the beauties of out-of 
doors, selected at random from the still-life 


other particularly desirable work is the splendid 
Lothrop Library edition of the ‘Arabian Nights,’ 
in four a volumes, with spirited illustra- 
tions and a holarly introduction 
liam Elliot Griftis. 
edition of 
work is attracting wide attention. Other new 
books, good for all time, and as readable as 
acceptable at all seasons, are Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale’s ‘Story of Massachusetts’ and Prof. H. O. 
Ladd’s ‘Story of New Mexico,’ Elizabeth Deering 
Hanscom’s biographical study, ‘Charlies Lamb,’ 
the Rev. J. C. Fernald’s strong presentation of 
‘The New Womanhood,’ and Leander 8. Keyser’s 
‘Bird-dom.’ 

For the children and young people the Lothrop 
books are legion. The simple enumeration of the 


As the first real American 


column, but the 


book atore. Among these are Martha L. Mood- 
ey’s ‘Little Millionaire,’ Margaret Sidney’s ‘Rob’ 
and ‘An Adirondack Cabin,’ Jessie Benton Fre- 
mont’s ‘Will and Way,’ the bound volumes of 
‘Wide Awake,’ ‘Pansy,’ ‘Our Littl Men and 
Women’ and ‘Babyland,’ witha host of books 
for the babies and the nursery that will! be cer- 
tain to please every little one into whose eager 
hands they may come. 


A Hint fer the Holidays. 





The chief essential in making a Christ- 
| mas present is to please the one for whom 
jit is intended and to make the gift such 
as to bea particularly suitable one. One 
can make sucb a selection easiest,of course, 
by going to a store that has a large and 
varied assortment of articles which would 
| be suitable to buy for a Chaistmas gift. 
One of the largest stock of retail goods in 
|Boston in the line of fancy articles is 
jearried by C. E. Woodward & Co. at52 
| Bromfield St. One can find there at very 
| low prices suitable presents for all ages, 
either useful or ornamental, saitable for 
|sending by express, mail or for the 


a rack, 
| beautifully fitted out to hold toast, eggs | 


side | 


edge of the rack there is sufficient space | 


Forty years of good boukmaking is a record | 


studies of fleld and forest, sea and shore. An. | 


the ‘Arabian Nights,” this beautiful | 


names of the books in this line would fila! 
leading ones are worthy of | 
remembrance and should be inspected at any | 





| The girl who wears the modern ulster | Christmas tree or stocking. 
|is as ubiquitous as the young Cratchits and | 
}as fallof business as her own wrap. On 


the street she is always ina hurry; at the 








Ellen: Death is aterrible thing. Jane. 
| Jane: Ah, it is! Think of all our friends 
ie ¥ ; : coming to our graves, if we were to die 
; theatre she assumes a masculine privilege | to-morrow, and finding that we were born 
and applauds vigorously; if she drives 'in ’58.—[ Life. 


A. A. WAYNE & CO., 


New England Agents, 
16 & 17 INDIA ST., BOSTON, MASS, 





Ralph: WHAT ND OF A FELLOW IS TI! 
\ 
is On 4 GHT HE READS 
ST. NICHOLAS 
uv ” ‘St. NICHOLAS 
r se s 0 fora year's subscrip 
(er i New York. 


FACIAL REJUVENATION. 


Or HYGIENIC FLESH CULTURE. 


The face and throat ecientifically treated by 
manipulation and the absorption of nourishing 
oils and ligauids—strictly no cosmetics. The re- 
sults are firm, healthy flesh and clear, brilliant 


a MRS. GREAVES, 


The Berkeley, Room 66, cor. Boylston & Berkeley. 





For RUBBER BOOTS these 
s0cKS give Warmth to the feet 
and absorb the perspiration, 
Fa HOUSE and 
CHAMBER 

wear for cok 

feet, and for the 

sick room, and 

hospitals. A 

heavy knitted 

fabric, lined 


with thick, 
warm fleece. 
| John H. Parker, 


Post 
103 Bedtord Street, Boston, 


J. M, GOLDIBE, 


paid % cts. Mention Size. 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


Riding Habits, Jackets, Ulsters, 
Costumes, Etc. 


7 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. 


Rooms 40 and 41. 


AGNES K. FENNESSEY, 


ress and Cloak Making 


| PARLORS, 
18 Temple Pl., Room 7 and 8, 


| BOSTON, MASS. 


MRS. F. E. SEAVEY, 


FINE DRESSMAKING 


| Pierce Building, Copley Square, 


Cor. Huntington Ave. and Dartmouth St. 


WANTED! 


The Paris Millinery School, first-class Paris 
milliner for teacher. Ladies, come and learn 
French Millinery in all its branches; thorough in- 
structions given. Positions given, #10 to $20 per 
week. Lessons daily; evenings Yondavy and 
Wednesday, $1.00. Lessons given in Dress Cut- 
ting and Basting. Positions given, $2 to $4 per 
day. Lessons daily, evenings Monday and 
Wednesday. 

MISS M. E. GIBBONS. 

7 TEMPLE PLACE, 


by Dr. Wil-| 


Room 49. 


FURS! 

If you intend purchasing anything in Furs this 
season, it will be to your advantage to call on 
| H. CRINE, The Furrier,who has the largest line of 
best quality furs to be found in the city, at prices 
guaranteed lower than elsewhere. 

Furs redyed, repaired and made over in latest 


and n.ost desirable styles, in best possibleemanner 
at lowest prices. Perfect fit guaranteed. 





H. CRINE, Exclusive Practical Furrier, 


15 and 17 AVON STREET. 





And all kinds of Fur Garments 
made and repaired in the latest 
styles. 


M. A. FONDA, 


180 Tremont St., Room 31. 
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Union SI Hotel & Hotel Dam, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


European Plan. Both hotels 
are most centrally and delightfully locate: i, 


and sanitary improvements, 
furnished throughout. 

rhe restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
rervice and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 


and are elegantly 


Horse-cars and stages to and from almost every 
few 


section of the city door 
seeonus. 


DAM & DE REVERE, 


HOTEL DEVONSHIRE, 


pass the every 


Proprietors. 


42d Street, Opp. Grand Central Depot, N.Y. 


Adjoining Lincoln National Bark. 
European plan. 


ate prices. Rooms, $1.00 per day and 
upwards 

Jagrzage taken to and from Grand Central De- 
pot free, saviog Carriage hire and Express on 


Baggage. 
care of free of charge. 


Ss. L. HASEY. Proprietor. 


THE .*. ALBANY, 


DENVER, - - COL. 


Strictly First-Class. 150 Rooms. 
Finely Furnished. 60 Bay Windows. 
Excellent Table. Prompt Service. 


Best Locetion in the City, being only 
ene block froin the Post Office and very 
elose to the Metropolitan 
Taber Grand Opera House. 


Rates $3.00 to $4.00 Per Day. 
H. A. SISSON, Manager. 


GREENFIELD, MASS, 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


Free carriage to and from the depot. Rates, 
$2.00 per day, 


ALLEN, Proprictor. 


ADAMS HOUSE, 


BOSTON, 
EUROPEAN PLAN: 
Washington Street, snaneyiston. 

CENTRAL LOCATION, near 


Principal Dry Goods Stores. 
car routes pass the door. 


GEORGE G. 


o Cc. 


Theatres and 
All leading horse 


HALL, Proprietor. 


RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GEO. H. PROUTY, Propr. 


254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


American Plan. 
day. 


$2 00 and upwards per 
Special rates to Theatrical people. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator | 


Service. 


Centrally Located, to Business, Places 


Amnsement, Depots, Boats, &c. 


Zlectric and Horse Cars pass the door to al! 


parts of the city. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 
Boston, Mass. 
European plan. 
and Bar first-class. 
Reoms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


(connecting) 
in the 
heart of the Metropolis, possessing all moviern 


Restaurant at moder- 


New Whittier Elevator Packages taken 


Theatre and 


of 
j 


Dining Room 





HOTEL .°. BAVARIA 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 





Ketterer’s Restaurant, 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 





ALE AND LACER. 


JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught. 


| fully used for 50 years, 


BOSTON CO} MMONWEALTH. 


VERCELLI’S, 


198 & 200 BOYLSTON ST,, 


Opposite Public Garden, 


Also Entrance 36 & 38 Park Square. 


TABLE D'HOTE LUNCH, 


From 12 to 2.30 P. M. 


TABLE D'HOTE DINNER, 


From 5 to 8.30 P. M. 
—ALSO— 


A LA CARTE All Day. 


PRIVATE ROOMS FOR PARTIES, 
OPEN UNTIL 12 P. M. 


Wholesale & Retail Department 


36 & 38 PARK 8Q., 
And 198 & 200 Boylston Street, 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF 


ITALIAN AND FRENCH WINES, 


VERMOUTH OF TORINO. 
FERNET BRANCA OF MILANO. 


Chianti Wines in Flasks a Specialty. 
Sole Agent for N. E. States 


Gancia Fros. Canelli, (Asti, Italy) Cele- 
brated Italian Champagne. Movcato 
Spumanti, also Red Sparkling 
Nebiolo and Brachetto. 


CALIFORNIA WINES BY THE GAL- 
LON OR CASE. 


Vercelli’s Bouquet (native) from his Vintage. 


J. VERCELLI, Proprietor. 


AMERICAN HOUSE, TROY, N. Y. 


TWO MINUTES FROM DEPOT. 
Rates, $2.00 and $2.50 per day. Newly Furnished. 


G. A. Ross, Proprietor. 
D. G. Ross, Clerk, formerly Purser Steamer Saratoga 
N. B.—A new departure in rates or fractional 
partor day. No more argument. VWiz., €2-00 per 
day rate, $1.00 for 44 day, $1.50 for \ day. 


PORTER'S 
Coffee and Lunch Rooms, 


84 COURT & 3 HOWARD STS., 
BOSTON. 


Se Lunches put up to take out. 


Formerly with WYMAN, No. 9 Water Street. 


ATWOOD'S CAFE 


19 Tremont St., Boston. 


For all Fancy and Mixed Drinks, 
Welsh Rarebit, Broiled Live Lob- 
ster and Musty Ale, call at 


AT WOOD'S. 


EV ANS'S 
Ong Room, Provision Store 


—AND— 


BAKERY, 


| 95 & 97 Causeway & 205 Portland Sts. | 


oe Lowell Depot, BOSTON. 


F. B. WEAVER & CO.’S 


» Spring Lane Cafe, 


1 and 3 Spring Lane. 


First Entrance off Washington St., Down Stairs. 


The freshest and best fish that can 
| be bought is served on our table. 

Steaks, Chops, 

Cooked to Order. 


FISH, 


HEARTBURN 


INDIGESTION. ACID STOMACH. 


Ware’s Eng. Heartburn Lozenges 
33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. Dr. ares Eng. g 


Are guaranteed to cure heartburn, water- 


| brash and acid stomach, or momey refanded. 
Success- 
box, 25. Trial 


| Also cure indigestion ‘in firet stages. 
Large 


MILTON, MASS. 


| sample box, 10e. Ad 
NYE & O., 


Roasts, etc., 


i 
‘VERY THIN AND DELICIOUS. 


BENT’S 


HOME-MADE 


~ GINGER SNAPS, 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
TRY THEM. 






| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 























BISCUIT 


465 Medford Street, Boston, Mass. 


oe 


0. N. CHASE, 


191 


West Newton Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., 
3 Doors from Columbus Ave. 


Orders taken and goods deliv. 
ered to any part of the city free 
of charge. 





1. Tipof Sirloin. 2. Middle of 


Sirloin. 8. First Cut of Sirloin. 
4. Back of Rump. 5. Middle o 
Rump. 6. Faceof Rump. 7. 
Aitch Bone. 8. Lower Part of 
Round. 8%. Topof Round. 9. 


Vein. 10. Poorer Part of Round. 
11. Poorer Part of Vein. 12. 


Shin. 138. Boneless Flank. : 14. 
Thick Flank with Bones. 15. 
First Cut of Ribs. ec. Chuck 
Ribs. d. Neck. 16. Rattle Rand. 
17. Second Cut of Rattle Rand. 


18. Brisket (a. the navel end; b. 





the butt end.) 19. Fore Shin. 
Tenderloin. Liver. Tripe,plain. 
HIND PART OF BEEF. The figures in the hind quarter correspond Tripe, honey-comb. Heart. 
to the same section of the whole ox Suet. Ox Tail. 


‘A first-class article at a r:ight price.’’ 


THE BOSTON BAKING POWDER 


— MANUFACTURED BY THE-- 


BOSTON BAKING POWDER CO. 
Rivals other first-elass 
goods, both in quality and 
price. The leavening -pow- 
er is equal to the needs of 
the most exacting house- 
keeper, and the ingredienta 
of its manufacture are 
recommended by eminent 
Physicians. 


A single trial only is needed to insure its perma- 
nent use. 

Put up in cans for first-class Family tra:le, prices 
5, 10, 15 and 30 cents, also in 6 and 12) Ib. cans for 
Hotels, Restaurants, Steamers, Public Institu- 
tions, etc., etc. 


OFFICE, 213 STATE ST., Bocten. 


4 AS POWs, 
(eg <P \ 


= ‘a ORPOR ATE) S gz 
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HUCKINS’ 


SOUPS. 


| 
| 





| TOMATO, MOCK TURTLE, 
ox TAIL, GREEN TURTLE, C FO. 
7 JULIENNE, 
| BEEF, VERMICELLI, 
CHICKEN, TERRAPIN, 
MACARONI, CONSOMME, Wine Store. 


BOUIULLON, OKRA OR GUMBO 


Sour AND BOUILEI. 


VEGETA ULLIGATAWNEY. We make a specialty of keeping in 
stock a choice assortment of Bottled 
RICH AND Goods for Family Trade. 


PERFECTLY SEASONED. 


Require only to be heated, and then are ready to 
serve. Prepared with great care from only the 
best materials. Have enjoyed the highest repu- 
tation for more than twenty-two years. 


TEST FREE *end us 20 cents, to 


help pay express, and 
receive, prepaid, two 
sample cans of these 
Soups, your choice. 
J. H. W. HUCKINS & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 


Sold by all Leading Grocers. 


121 BROADWAY, SO. BOSTON, 


ARTISTIC 
PRINTING AND DESIGNING. 


THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING CO,, 


DONALD RAMSAY, Treas. 


Book Illustrations, Catalogues, Views 
from Nature, Portraits and Photo-Gela- 
tine Reproduction in Black and Color— 
Bonds, Certificates Diplomas, &c., &c. 


21 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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PSON SPRING 
(White Label) 


GINGER ALE. 


SIM 





Office, 24 Central Wharf, Boston. 
For sale by all First-Class Grocers and Druggists. 





Attention is called to the fact that * The 
Dramatic Week’ now appears on page s of 
he Commonwealth. 


DRAMA AND MUSIC, 


ished 
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A concert for the benefit of Mme. a. | 
Griffie is to be given at Association Hall 


Mrs. T. P. Lovell, soprano, Mrs. Mona C. 
Clark, Sig. Campanari, Mr. Alfred De Stve, 
Mr. Heinrich Schuecker and other well 
known artists. Mrs. Levell, whose 
appearance will be welcomed, is to sing 
the shadow song from ‘Dinorsh’ and the 
waltz from ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ 


Henry E. Dixey, supported by a comps- 
tent company including Miss Isabelle 
Evesson, will appear at the Columbia 


Man witha Hundred Heads.’ The piece af- 
fords ample opportunity for Mr. Dixey’s 
skilland versatility especially in imitations. 


At the Boston Theatre, next week, ‘The 
Limited Mail,’ a melodrama new to Boston, 
will be given. Then, on December 28, 
comes Carmengita with her Spanish stu- 
dents. Two military dramas, 


at this house for early and elaborate pres- 
entation. 


‘The County Fair’ will be the attraction 
at Christmas and indefinitely thereafter at 
the Park Theatre—and a merrier Christ- 
mas could not be spent than in its bright 
society. 


‘The Banker’s Daughter,’ 
Howard's old-time success, 


Bronson 





Stage Whiepers Say: 


That the Irving company 
scarcely have bettered the 
work in ‘Thérmidor.’ 

Thatthey say Helen Barry once sat on 
a board with the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. It was a Board of Charities. 

That pretty Maud Ilsarrison, always a 
belle, is soon to be a Bell in literal fact. 
And— 

That Mr. Edward Bell 
accordin’. 

That Mr. Bona’s Labussiére is one of the 
few genuine hits of the season. 

That ‘Captain Thérése’ has been for the 
last fortnight one of the most popular 
elective studies of Harvard undergrad- 
uates. 

That ‘In Dixey’s land L'il take my stand’ 
will be a popular tune at the Columbia 
Theatre next week. 

That it is to be hoped ‘The Man with a 

undred Heads’ never has neuralgia. 

That Boston hopes Aunt Abby will mend 
that hole in O¢is’s stocking before he hangs 
it up on Christmas Eve. 

That ‘The Merchant’ bas gone into bank- 
ruptcy with uncommonly small assets. 

That our ’earts are true to Poll. 

Q That ‘BlueJJeans’ and the bull and the 
band are once more to rejoice our souls. 

That our favorite playhouse, having 
passed throngh an ‘Earlie Trouble’ will 
start on ‘The Road to Ruin’ on the twenty- 
eighth. 

That pretty and earnest little Miss Fil- 
kins will be very much missed from the 
Vokes company. 


itself could 
supernumerary 


is much envied. 


Announcement and Chat. 


At the Hollis Street Theatre, next week, 
Augustus Pitou’s stock company will give 
for the first times in Boston, ‘Geoffrey 
Middleton, Gentleman, a comedy by Martba 
Morton, the author of ‘The Merchant.’ 
The company includes Minnie Seligman, 


Grace Henderson, Nelson Wheatcroft and | 


William Faversham, and, as a whole, itis 
said to be strong. 
last week of the engagement, Clyde Fitch's 
new play, ‘A Modern Match,’ and possibly 
another new piece are announced. > 


At the Tremont Theatre, next week, 
Miss Vokes and her company will give two 
pieces new to Boston, ‘Rose’ by Min- 
nie Maddern Fiske and ‘The Tinted Venus,’ 
an adaptation from Anstey’s novel. The 
third play is Mr. Jerome's ‘Barbara,’ given 


here last winter by another company. | 


Miss Vokes’s engagement runs into the 
new year, and then, on January 4, comes 
Mme. Bernhardt for one week. 
it is announced, will be changed at each 
performance, ard thus ‘Théodora,’ ‘La 
Tosca,’ ‘Camille,’ ‘Cléopatre,” ‘Jeanne 
D'Arc,’ ‘Pauline Blanchard,’ ‘La Dame de 
Challant’ and ‘Leah’ will be given —the 
last four pieces for the first time in Boston 
by Mme. Bernhardt. . 


‘Blue Jeans,’ the popularity of which 
in Boston can apparently 
out,’ returns with buzz saw, bull and band 
to the Globe Theatre next Monday fora 
fortnight. ‘Sindbad the Sailor,’ the Lil- 
lian Russell company, and ‘The Cadi’ are 
among other bookings at this house. 


‘A Sailor’s Knot’ is to be continued but 
one week more at the Museum, and on 
December 28 the performances of the old 
comedies will begin with ‘The Road te 
Ruin,’ in which Mr. Plympton and Mr. 
Barron did such admirable work last 
year. The other comedies promised are 


‘The Poor Gentleman,’ ‘Caste,’ ‘The Mag- 
istrate,’ ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ ‘London 
Assurance,’ ‘Masks and Faces’ and ‘The 
School for Scandal.’ 


an unusuaily good company headed by 
| Frank Losee, Effie Germon and Emily 
|Rigl. William H. Brady’s ‘Bottom of the 


Sea’ follows on December 28. 


‘One of the Finest,’ a melodrama of New 
York life, with a tank and other similar 
accessories, is tobe given at the Howard 
Athenwum next week. 


The new Bowdoin Square Theatre, 
under the mapnagement of Harris and 
Atkinson, will be opened February 15, 


1892, by W. J. Scanlon in ‘Mavourneen,’ a 





| 


For the second and | 


The bill, | 


‘never wear, 


play now running very successfally in 
New York. Other pieces to follow are 
‘Little Puck’ ‘Natural Gas,’ ‘The Daz- 


| zler’ and various farcical comedies. 


| The programme of the Symphony con- 
| cert to-night will consist entirely of works 
|by Mozart, the overture to ‘The Magic 
| Flute,’ the symphony in E-flat, the first 
|movement of the symphonic concerto for 
violin and viola (Mr. Loeffler and Mr. 
Kneisel) and two arias sung by Mme. 
Fursch-Madi. 

| The concert of the Adamowski Quar- 
| tette appointed for next Monday evening 
has been postponed toa date to be duly 
announced. 


Paderewski, so far as is yet determined, 
will give three more recitals at Music Hall 
onthe afternoons of Wednesday, December 
28, Monday, December 28 and Tuesday, 
December 29. The programme for Decem- 
ber 23 includes Beethoven's ‘Thirtv-two 
Variations’ and the Waldstein sonata, Schu- 
mann's ‘Papillons,’ a group of pieces by 
Chopin, an ‘Etude’ and a ‘Hungarian Rhap- 
sody’ by Liszt and the pianist’s own 
‘Legende Caprice.’ Tickets for all three 
recitals are now ready. 





Other concerts soon to come are the 
| third in the series by the Kueisel Quar- 
|tette at Union Hall on Monday evening, 
| December 28, and the fourth by the Phil- 
|harmonic Orchestra at the Tremont 
Theatre on the afternoon of Thursday, 
December 31, with the assistance of Mr. 
McDowell as pianist and of Thomas E. 
Clifford, baritone. 


Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel are to 
| come to this country in March for a series 
|}of concerts and vocal recitals under the 
management of Mr. Ellis of Music Hall. 





Vile cod-liver oil has lost 
its vileness in Scott's Emul- 
sion and gained a good deal 
in efficiency. 

It is broken up into tin 
drops which are covered wi 
glycerine, just as quinine in 
pills is coated with sugar 
or gelatine. You do not get 
the taste at all. 


_ The hypophosphites of 
lime and soda add their tonic 
effect to that of the half-di- 
gested cod-liver oil. 


Let us send youa book on 
CAREFUL LIVING—free. 


Scorr & Bowns, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 
. Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oll—all ists everywhere do, g1, 

%3 


on Wednesday evening, December 23, bY | most attractive display of goods in their 


| Everything in the line of fine toilet arti- 


| Their stores are 680 to 692 Washington 
| St., 87 to 89 Causeway St., and 200 Broad- 
Theatre next Monday in a new farce, ‘The | WY, Chelsea. 


| Washington St., makes a very liberal offer 
‘A Lost Paradise’ is to follow on January 4. | © people in need of glasses. To any one 


‘Shiloh’ | 
and ‘The Trumpet Call,’ are in preparation | 


|}not do better than visit the great mark- 
| down sale of beautiful Japanese goods now 


| vases, lamp-stands, tea sets and handsome 
| bric-4-brac are being sold at just half-price. 


is to be given | 
at the Grand Opera House next week by | 


| 





At Cobb, Bates & Yerxa’s. 
Messrs. Cobb, Bates & Yerxa presenta 
several stores, not only in their line of 


groceries, but in a large variety of articles 
infancy goods suitable for holiday gifts. 


cles can be bougnt there at extremely low 
prices, and confectionery of the purest | 





| quality is also sold by them at far less | 


than charged at confectionery 


' 


stores. | 


| 
| 


Mr. Geo. H. Lloyd, the optician of 


aed 
vi 


presenting acard found elsewhere in this 
paper, he wlli make a reduction of twenty 
per cent. from his regular prices, Mr. 
Lioydis one of the most expert opticians 
in New England. 


{f you are in pursuit of Christmas pres- 
ents—and undoubtedly you are—you can- 


being held at 172 Tremont St. Choice 
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HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


FITTED BOXES. 


OIL COLORS. 


FITTED BOXES. 
WATER COLORS, 


CRAYONS AND PASTELS. 
DRAFTING INSTRUMENTS 


OF ALL HINDS. 

WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., 

82 and 84 Washington Street. 
THE 


Springfield Republican 
For 1892. 


AN INDEPENDENT, COMPLETE AND 
ABLE NEWSPAPER. 





THE REPRESENTATIVE JOURNAL OF 
NEW ENGLAND. 
Established in 1824 by Samue! Bowles. 
Published DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY. 


THE!tSPRINGFIELD BEPUBLICAN is em. 
phatically a newspaper for the people. It pub 
lishes all the news that is news in the broadest and 
highest sense, unaffected by partisan or personal 
prejudice. It is enterprising, alert and intelligent 
in the performance of its duties to the public. It 
has its own decided opinions on public questions, 
and these opinions are expressed with vigor and 
ability, but they are not allowed to color its news 
columns. THE REPUBLICAN is a thoroughly fair 
journal. 
keep informed of the important political events 
and discussions of the presidential campaign of 
1892, should subscribe for THE REPUBLICAN. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Members of all parties who desire to | 


A 





SEMENTS. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


Handsomest Theatre in Boston. 


HaRRIs & ATKINSON....-- -seeeeProps. and Mgrs 
978 to 986 Washington St. 





Two Weeks, Commencing Monday, Dec. 21. 
CHARLES FRUHMAN PRESENTS 
HENRY E. DIXEY 


AND COMPANY IN HIS LATEST 
GREAT SUCCESS 


THE MAN WITH A HUNDRED HEADS. 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 


Performance at 8 o'clock. Carriages at 10: 
Special Xmas Matinee. * 
PARK THEATRE. 
J. A. CRABTREE... escecccccecceceeseeeees Manage 
NEIL BURGESS 
AND THE 


THE COUNTY FAIR. 


PERMANENT ATTRACTION. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Mr. R. M. FIELD Manager 
LAST WEEK! 
THE GREAT PRODUCTION! 


A SAILOR’S KNOT. 


SCENIC SPLENDORS! 
SUPERB MECHANICAL EFFECTS! 


Special Matinee Christmas at 2. 


tw Monday Next, Dec. 28—Annual Season of the 
“Glorious Old Comedies,” commenciag with 


THE ROAD TO RUIN. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


MR. JOHN STETSON....-- Proprietor and Manager. 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFERING. 
2--WEEKS--2 
Beginning MONDAY, Dec. 21. 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday and Christmas 
Day. JOSEPH ARTHUR'S now famous comedy-drama, 


“BLUE JEANS” 


Original New York cast and production. 

Prices, 25 cents to $1.50. 

Sale of seats now progressing. 
STREET 


HOLLIS iteeete. 


Isaac B. RICH Proprietor and Manager. 


Monday, Dec. 21st—First appearance in Boston of 
America’s Great Dramatic Organization, 


PITOU'S STOCK CO. 


Appearing week commencing DEC. 21, in 
Geoffrey Middieton, Gentleman, 
Special Matinee Chrisimas (Friday) at 2. 
Eve’gs at 7.45. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
Second week, Dec. B—A MODERN MATCH 
GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 
PROCTOR & MANSFIELD....Props.and Managers. 
Telephone 442—Tremont Stgtion. 
CHRISTMAS WEEK. 
(Extra Matinee Xmas Day.) 


THE BANKER'S DAUGHTER 


With a powerful cast, including 


Frank Losee, Will S. Harkins, 
Emily Rigl and Effie Germon. 


Eve’gs at 7.45. Matinees Tues. Thurs. aad Sat. at 2. 


NEXT Wm. A. Brady‘s 
ATTRACTION } BOTTOM OF THE SEA. 


Secure your seats now for Christmas Day. 


HOWARD ATHENZUM. 


WILLIAM HARRIS Proprietor and Manager. 








CHRISTMAS ATTRACTION | 


Extra Matinee Christmas at 2. 
Commencing Monday, Dec. 


THE GREAT MELODRAMA, 


ONE OF THE FINEST. 


Eve’gs at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 


21, 








DAILY: 70 cents a month, $2 a quarter, $8 a 
year. 
SUNDAY: 50 cents a quarter, $2 a year. 


All subscriptions are payable strictly in ad- 
vance. Specimen copies free. 

THE WEEKLY REPtEBLICAN, 

A 12-page paper of superior merit, will 
be sent free for one month, toe any one 
who wishes to try it, N.B. New Sab- 
scribers to The Weekly for 1892 can have 
the paper free for the balance of 1891. 

Address THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springfcld,} Mass. 











WEEKLY: 50 cents for six months, $1 a year. | 








French Clocks 


In Black Marble and Onyx. 


A Fresh Invoice, Low Prices, First Class 
Goods, at 


HON. LOCKWOOD'S, 


27 BROMFIELD ST., Boston, 
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~ PUBLIC. NOTICE. 


TO BRING BEFORE THE PUBLIC the 
merit of my goods and personal ability in fitting 
Glasses, I make this offer to any purchaser of 
Glasses amounting to $2.50, A DISCOUNT OF 
50 CENTS will be allowed ON PRESENT- 
ING THIS CARD. If more expensive Glasses 
are required, the same proportional discount will 
be alluwed. Open Saturday evenings till 9. 


GEO. H. LLOYD, 


Manufacturing Optician, 


357 Washington Street, Boston. 





Pertaining to Christmas. 


Itis not so difficult a matter to decide 
upon the best Christmas gifts for one’s 


- TO INVESTORS. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. | 


THE CYLINDRICAL, STEEL CAR 


The undersigned having recently brought the car and the enterprise to a condition in which it can 
| be considered by capitalists and others asa SAFE and RELIABLE UNDERTAKING in which to 
invest money, now desires to SECUKE CAPITAL for the manufacture of these cars. 
The car is now stationed on the Summer street extension side of the N. Y. & N. E. Depot, and 
during its service of a year has received the unqualified praise and approval of the public and rail- 
j road officials wherever it has been exhibited. Its advantages over the present wooden cars are 
| acknowledged by every one as regards cost of construction and repairs, easy riding, and safety to 
| passengers, four things of the greatest importance to the railroad and the people. A iiberal gift of land 
| has already been made on which to establish works, accompanied by & large cash subscription. 
Discussions fn railroad clubs and conventions show that the time has arrived when stee! cars must 
replace wooden cars, as the steel ship has supplanted the wooden one. Parties desirous of investing 
| in an enterprise which has every thing in its favor by which ihe business will be prosperous from the 
| start and most lucrative in its future results, can obtain further information and passes to examine 











friends, if one only goes at the problem | the car of 


properly. Simply ask yourself what your | 
friends want, and then, as faras your purse 
will allow, supply their wants. Now, 
doubtless, a number of your friends are 
artistic in their tastes; they draw or paint 
in water colors or oils. It will be a most 
suitable present for them, at once service- 
able in their work and showing on your 
part a delicate appreciation of their 
ability, if you give them something that 
they can use in their art work—a box of 
colors, either water or oil colors, sume 
crayons, pastels or placques, or some kind 
of drafting instruments. If, on the con- 
trary, they are not given to this kind of 
work, without doubt they enjoy art when 
produced by another. In that case, a hand- 
some painting or a well executed drawing 
will not only be acceptable for the pres- | 
ent, but will be a constant ornament and a 

continual reminder of your generosity. All | 
these things can be found in excellent | 
supply at the store of Wad-worth, How- 

land & Co.,82 and 84 Washington St. 


Drunkenness and its Cure. 


At no time in the world’s history have} 
public and private philanthropy been more 
exerted in behalf of the poor and unfortu- 
nate inebriate than at present. Temper- 
ance guilds and temperance associations 
are united in their appealto the American | 
public for the overthrow of the saloon and | 
the cure of the insatiate habit of intoxica- 
tion. The wholesome effect of their work 
is shown in the gradual decrease of 
drunkenness in the home and in society, | 
but it is not sufficient, because it does not | 
offer acure. Drunkeoness is a disease and | 
cured only by the application of a physical 
remedy. « Boston Drug is now before the} 

| 





public having secured the highest medical 
indorsement as well as the approval of 
prominent temperance advocates. It is a 
secret, safe and positive cure fur drunken- 
ness, and has secured thousands of earnest 
and enthusiastic testimonials. 


An Important Item. 





Few people stop to consider how impor- 
tant a part in the cost of an article is 
played by the item of rent. If aman has 
to pay big rents, he must charge big prices ; 
with low rents, he can make his prices 
correspondingly low. If you wish to 
prove this, go to Kelley & Co’s, the hatters, 
at 22 Province St., and you can get the 
best silk hat or derby in Boston made to 
order at a very slight expense. 


“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup”’ 


bas been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s | 
Soothing Syrup. 25c.a bottle. 














ees) | 


Geo. E. Freeman & Co’s. (formerly Free- | 
man & Gray) now at 46 Boylston Street, is 
one of the best places to go in purchasing 
anything in the line of gentlemen's fine 
furnishing goods. Their stock is of the) 
latest styles and comprises a full line of | 
Neckwear, Suspenders, Street Gloves, 
Driving Gloves, Night Robes, Wristers in 
Silk and Cashmere, Canes, beautifully | 
mounted in Silver and Gold, Silk and | 
Gloria Umbrellas with fine mounts, and | 
lots of other stylish and useful things. | 





‘‘Here’'s a letter addressed to ‘Amster 
blank,’ to goj‘via Rotterblank,’” said the | 
mail clerk. ‘‘Post-marked Boston?” ‘Yes.” 
“Send it to Amsterdam via S. S. Rotter- 
dam.”-—/[ Life. 


Mrunkenness, or the Liquor Habit, Post- 
tively Cured by admiuistering Dr. 
Haines’ Golden Specific. 


Itis manufactured as a powder, which can be given in 


a giass of beer, a cup of coffee or tea, or in food, without 
the knowledge ot the patient. It is absolutely harmless, 
and will effect a permanent and speedy cure, whether 
the patient is a moderate drinker or an acoholic wreck. 


It has been given in thousands of cases, and in every | 
i nstance a pertect cure has followed. It never Fails, | 
The system once impregnated with the Specific, it | 
becomes an utter impossibility for the liquor appetite to | 


exist. Cures guaranteed. 
48 page book of particulars free. Address 


GOLDEN SPECIFIC Co., 
185 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 


CHARLES M. SMITH, Patentee. 


No. 1 Beacon St., Room 95, Boston, Mass. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY IS NOW 
PAYING ITS TWENTY-YEAR TONTINE POLICIES, AND 
THE ACTUAL RETURNS SECURED BY THE HOLDERS 
OF THESE POLICIES HAVE NEVER BEEN EQUALLED 
BY ANY OTHER LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

BEFORE YOU ASSURE YOUR LIFE IN ANY,COMPANY, 
APPLY FOR AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE RESULTS OF 
A TONTINE POLICY ISSUED AT YOUR AGE ACCORDING 
TO THE SOCIETY’S EXPERIENCE UNDER THE POLICIES 
MATURING IN 1891. 


JAMES H. LAKE, GENERAL AGENT EQUITACLE 
BUILDING, BOSTON. 





THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren 8t., New York. Price 60 ct, 


A. LUDLAM, 


Importer and Dealer in All Kinds 
OF 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 


Fine Young Parrots, 


$5.00 each. 
YOUNG MALE CANARIES,*$2.25 EACH. BRASS CAGES FROM 85c. AT THE 














ELIOT ST. BIRD STORE,[]119 ELIOT STREET, BOSTON. " 


| CURE FITS! KELLEY & co. 
HATTERS, 


for a time and then have them return again. Imeanao 
22 Province St., Boston. 


‘ FANCY ARTICLES, 22 PROVINCE STREET. 
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| JAMES W. HAWLEY. 


THE NOTED 


LADIES’ TAILOR 


COSTUMER AND HABITMAKER, 
8 and 20 Temple Place 


Wishes to announce to the Ladies of 
Boston and vicinity that he is ready 
to make 


DRESSES AND WRAPS 


For Street and Evening Wear. 
—ALSO— 


ULSTERS, TOP COATS, DRIV- 
ING COATS, JACKETS AND 
DOLM ANS, 


RIDING .". HABITS 


A SPECIALTY. 
Waterproof Thybet the Newest Cloth. 
$50.00 to 870.00. 


LATEST STYLE RIDING SKIRT. 


Ladies wishing to furnish their own 
cloth can do so. 


JAMES W. HAWLEY, 


28 Temple Place. 


Superior Clothing. 


FOR MEN AND BOYS—AIlIl made 
in our own workshops. 

The best clothing made to order in 

Custom Department, 


Men’s and Boys’ 
Choice Furnishing Goods. 


Laundry work of the nicest character. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington St., Boston, 


DR. JABGER’S 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
Free from POISONOUS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Prati 


F ATS 


ae 


HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 


(Opposite the Common.) 
PERE ee A IES 


H. CHAPLIN & SON, 



































radical cure. I have made the disease of FITS, EPI- 

my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office. 

SS eee Oo Se etre Se Hats Made to Order. Children’s Silk 

Choice Silks, Shawls, Tidies, Silk WHAT IT IS COMING TO. 
Handkerchiefs, &c. 


LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
CHAS Y SING Hats a Specialty. Silk and Derby Hats 
. on 
— DEALER IN — 4 Blocked and Retrimmed in the Latest 
Also Japanese Fancy Articles for Christmas. 
ALL HAND WORK. 


Soon will we look in vain,in any spot, 
For what 
adinan Can not 
Direct Importer oi Be got 
The Best Teas for Family Use. By dropping dimes or nickels in the 
Wholesale and Retail at the Loweet Prices. slot.—(W ashington Star. 
Give U ll. ON: +b Sem eR ETI 
Wicase Cee See Ss ‘Are you pretty well acquainted with 
164 BOYLSTON STREET, your mother tongue, my boy?” asked the 
i . ; 4 -hoc f the new scholar. ‘Ye 
Flight, in Women’s Christian Union | School teacher o ‘ 8, 
> ‘Building, near Park Sq., ; sir,” answered the lad timidly, ‘‘ma ‘jaws’ 
BOSTON, MASS. me # good deal, sir.”—[The Comic. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Young Mens Nobby Footwear. 


} A Large Assortment of 
LADIES’ & MEN’S HOLIDAY SLIPPERS 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


Full Line of Edwin ©. Burt & P 
Fine Shows. oe ee 


1829 Washington Street, Boston. 
‘ Bight on corner of Wetthum, St. 


ur 


restiihshtiiedines-a-seteanmeenee 


en ees 


oie pip At ‘nome Sean 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





HOOKS RECEIVED 
CIPHERS. Ellen Olney Kirk. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 


A WARD OF THE GOLDEN GATE. 


By Bret Harte. 
. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 
ye. 
PRIS. 


By the 4 uthor of ‘Miss Toosey’s Mission.’ 
Boston: Roberts Bros. Price $1.50. 


THE PORT AND His SELF. By Arlo Bates. 
ton: Roberts Bros. Price $1.50. 


PASTELS OF MEN. By Paul Bourget. 
lated by K. VP. Wormeley. First Series. 
Bostou: Roberts Bros. Price, $1.00. 


SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. By Hamilton 
Wright Mabie. New York: Dodd, Mead & 


Bos- 


Trans. 


Co. Boston: For Sale by Little, Brown & 

Co. Price, $1.25 
THE WATER-BABIES. By Charlies Kingsley. New | 

York: tokes Co. Boston: For 


Sale by DeWolfe, Fiske & Co. 


THE Goop Tunes oF Lire. Eighth Series. 
New York: F. A. Stokes Co. Boston; 
roy Sale by DeWolfe, Fiske & Co. Price, 
2.00. 


Price, $1.50. 


THE THREE-CORNERED HAT. By Pedro Antonio 


De Alarcon. ‘Cranalated by Mary Springer. 
New York: Cassel Publishing Co. Boston: 
For Sale by Estes and Laurilat. Price, 50 


cents. 


GLIMPSES OF NATURE. By Andrew Wilson, F. 
K.S8.E.New York: Harper & Bros. Boston: 
For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 


ENGLISH WorpDs. An Elementary Study of 
Derivations. By Charles F. Johnson. New 
York: Harper & Bros, Boston: For Sale by 
W. B. Clarke & Co. 


RUTH AND ESTHER. By William M. Taylor, D. 
D. LL. D. New York: Harper & Bros. 
Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 1891. New York: 
Harper & Bros. Boston’ For Sale by W 
Clarke & Co. 


CoTTON MATHER. By Barrett Wendell. 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Boston: 
by Damrell & Upham. Price, 75 c. 

Joun WINTHROP. By Jos. Hopkins Twichell. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. fSoston: For 
Sale by Damrell & Upham. Price, 75 c. 


INDU eaye LATIN PRIMER. By Wm. R. Harper, 


New 
For Sale 


Ph. D. and Isaac B. Burgess, A. M. New 
You: American Book Co. Price, $1.00. 
HERNANI. By Victor Hugo. Edited by John E. 
Matzke, Ph. D. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Price, 70c. 
THE QUINTESSENCE OF IBSENISM. 3. Bern- 
ard Shaw. Boston: Benj. K. Tuc  & 
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Where to Buy a Timepiece. 

Gifts may come and gifts may go, but clock- 
buying can never stop. Holiday buyers are 
caught by a choice timepiece when other attrac- 
tions fall. An a choice line of these 
standard gifts attracts the shopper who strays 
into the watchmaking and optical establishment 
of G. L. Swett, 1447 aahingee Street. Beauti- 
ful, marbleized parlor clocks are offered, ranging 
in price from $5 to $12. This line includes the 
celebrated Welsh movement clock. Mr. Swett 
also has the elaborate marbleized eight-day clock, 
with cathedral gong, striking the half hour. A 
| fine assortment of watcnes may be found here 
| also, including the Waltham and the Elgin makes 
and especially the G. L. Swett gold-filled watch, a 
| fine time-keeper, selling at $10, $lZand $13. Mr. 
Swett is a skilled optician capable of fitting 
q les to any eyes, and his large assortment 

frames makes it possible to unite beauty with 

good looks. With all these attractiuns, business 
baer fail to be lively at the South End watch- 
maker's and optician’s. 


Santa Claus’ Headquarters. 


The old Bostonian, familiar with the va- 
rious features of his city, will hardly need 
to be told that the most attractive empo- 
rium in towo for Christmas goods is un- 
doubtedly the large store of William H. 
Brine of Nol Tremont Street. For here 
within one store is to be found a large 
variety of articles, comparatively inexpen- 
sive and yet all admirably suited for 
purposes of holiday presentation and all 
of them at prices that competing stores 
have found it difficult, if not impossible, 
to meet. There are handsome silk umbrel- 
las, shopping bags, albums of all kinds, 
pocket books, bandkerchiefs for men, wo- 
men and children, gloves,muffiers and boas, 
very handsome fans for all occasions, 
Japanese rugs of large size and exceedingly 
attractive pattern, selling as low as $2.25, 
which cannot be duplicated elsewhere 
much under twice the money, jewelry of 
all. kinds, and —what is specially note- 
worthy —ladies’ gold pins at only 50 cents 
each, besides a large variety of baskets, 


jewel boxes, glove boxes, handkerchief 
boxes, and 1 fact a thousand and one 
things, all of them well adapted for 


Christmas purposes. 


A.—“If I were a minister I should hate 
to dine ata banker's table.” B.—‘'Why?” 
A.—‘‘Think of three days of grace!” 
Yale Record. 








LATEST LITERARY ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES of | 
James Russell Lowell. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 


OprESs, LYRICS AND SONNETS. By James Russell | 


Lowell. Boston: Houghton, MiMlin & Co. 
Prive, $1.00. 

CuLTuRE. A Modern Method. By Elliott C 
Furney. New York: J. H. Brown & Co. 


Lieut 'O LOVE By Clara Dargan Maclean. 
NeW York: Worthington Co. Soston: For 
Sale by Damrell & Upham. 


THE BACHELOR OF SALAMANCA. By A. R 
Sage. Tranalated by James Townsend. 
York: Worthington Co. Boston: 
Damrell & Upham: 


ENGLISH SOCIAL MOVEMENTS. By Robert Archey 
Woods. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. | 
Boston: For Sale Sy Damrel! & Upham. | 
Price, $1.50. | 


Japonica. By Sir Edwin Arnold, M. A. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Boston: For | 
Sale by Damrell & Upham. Price, $3.0. | 


A WOMAN OF SHAWMUT. Bv Edmund James 
Carpenter. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


. Le 
New 
For Sale by 





‘Your son is a half-back onthe Mulliga- 
tawny University eleven, is he not, Mr. 
Hicks?” ‘tHe was this morning. I don't 
expect to see more than a quarter of him 
back to night, though.” — [Harper's Ba- 
zar. 


Deafness Can’t bé Cured 


by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portioa of the ear. There is | 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is | 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is | 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
Wher this tube gets inflamed you havea 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, Deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube re tored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be destroyed 
forever: nine cases out of ten are caused 
by catarrh, which is nothing but an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous surfaces. 

We will give Ove Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that we cannot cure by taking Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 





Enough.—''Does you daughter speak the 
languages?” ‘‘Not to any extent. She 
can say ‘yes,’ though, in five of ‘em, in 
case any foreign nobleman asks her to 
marry.”—[ Puck. 





The man who believes most sincerely 
in the efficacy of prayer is the man who 
never prays for what he hasn't worked for. 
—[{New York Herald. 





For Over Fifty Years. 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP bas been 
usei by mothers for their children teething. It 
soothesthe child, softens the - = ne = 

n cures wind colic,and is 23, 
: a bottle. by all pow Bad 
hroughoutthe a. Fy Be sure a tk for “Mas. 
WINSLOw's SOOTHING SYRUP.” 


| per bottle, for colds. coughs, asthma, etc. 


Salvation Oll cures wounds of all kinds. 25cts. 
The Philadelphia Star asserts that “truth whis- 
pered is more effective than nonsense thundered ;’ 
and truth it is that Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup is the 
best remedy in the land for curing a cough or cold. 





YOU HAVE A WEAK BACK, 
your stomach is faint, your head 
light, sometimes dizzy, bad taste 
in mouth mornings, bowels irreg- 
ular, appetite poor, nose stopped 
up, sometimes you are lowspir- 
ited and worn out, this is caused 
by Impure Blood, the root of all 
human diseases, 

The Indian Doctor A. P. Borzarre’s Blood Purifier will cure 





| you If you have not commenced to spit blood. Price, one 


dollar per bu 


ttle, 6 for $5. Send at once while there is yet 
time. 


All pains, toothache, headache, rheumatism, etc., in- 


| stantly removed by his Indian Ground Meg Ol, Price, 50 


cents. Your children whe pick their nose, jump im their 
sleep, ete., have worms, Indian Worm Wafers, 25 cents per 
—_ Chapped skin, sores, ulcers, Itch, eezema, cured by using 

Indian Salve. Price, 25 cents per box. Cough Syrup, 50 cents 


Allthe above medicines sent to any address at above prices 
by A. P. Bozza nro direct fromthe INDIAN DOCTOR'S 
MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 237 Tremont St., Boston, 
Mass. All diseases treated. Consultation FREE. 


S. SEVERY. 


FLORIST, 


5634 TREMONT 
BOSTON. 


Has constantly on hand a large and choice as- 
sortment of Cut Flowers, suitable for Parties, 
Weddings, Funerals, etc. Decorations of all kinds 
arrange: in an artistic manner, to order. Orders 
by mail, express or telegraph promptly fillled. 
Prices 20 per cent. lower than those of an other 


sT. 


Floristin the city. Orders taken Satu for 
Sunday will receive > ~ attention. Qpea 
evenings until 9.30 P. XN Satardays, 10.30 P.% 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have @ positive remedy for the above disease ; by its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
eps mney Indeed so strong is my faith 

in its efficacy, that I will send Two BOTTLES FREE, with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P. O. on. 


T. A. Slocum, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


LANGUAGES. 


Class and Private Lessons at 


The Berlitz School of Languages, 


154 Tremont St., Boston. 
COMEDIES, 


LECTURES and READINGS in FRENCH and GER- 





MAN On Saturdays from il to 1, at Mason and 
Hamlin . Admission, ts. Season 
ticket, $5. Free to our Stndents. 





Private School of Short Hand 


AND TYPEWBITING. 


a ah ty 15. Thorough and careful 
instruction teacher with highest 


ced 
references, oKnsen Onder Roxbury, Mass. 











| 
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PANCERS AND TUMORS WALL PAPERS. 


Cured Without Use of 
the Knife. 


There are no diseases which are so much 
dreaded by ordinary mortals as cancers and | 
tumors. The commencement of their treatment | 
has been many times the death warrant of the | 
patient, and the terrible suffering and attendant | 
risk of hemorrhage, through the ordinary mode | 
of cure, the use of the knife and with caustic, has | 
made many a person shriok from the attempt to 
getrid of them until too late. How sinks the 
heart of man or woman, when for the first time 
they are told by their physician that the lump 
upon the breast, face or other part, which during 
the last one, two, three or more years has grown 
from a slight pimple tothe size of a walnut,isa 
pronounced cancer! It is not intended here to 
give any diagnosis of the different varieties of 
cancers, but only some of the leading symptoms 
of the approach of this terrible disease. If you 
have a lump of unnatural growth upon the breast 
or other part of the person, attended with stinging 
darting, pricking, creeping or shooting pains, 
give it your attention at once, and don't attempt 
to cure it yourself with the thousand and one 
remedies offered by your friends. Go at once to 
Dr. Solomoa’s Medical [astitute, 75 Court Street, 
Boston, Mass. If the affection is a cancer or of a 
cancerous nature, you should at once have proper 
treatment. If you have a horny, scaly pimple, 
with an occasional exfoliation of the same, upon 
the lip, face or nose, attended with similar symp- 
toms as above, itis something you should attend 
to atonce. Delays are dangerous. 

Tumors consist of deposits of humor or morbid 
material, generally in some gland or ,organ. All 
tumors depend upon a disturbance of the natural 
functions of the digestive or nutritive organs, 
bumors or morbid materials in the blood and the 
circulating fluids, which settle in a tissue or gland, 
where humors settle only when the blood is filled 
with more poisonous substances than can be 


i 
i 








earried out of the body. Tumors and cancers 
should be attended to before their growth becomes | 
large. | 

For over twenty years Dr. James M. | 
has made the treatment and cure of cancers with 
oui the use of the knife or caustic a study, and | 
the result has been a medicine used both internally | 
and externally which completely removes the 
growth and eradicates the poison iruw the system 
forever. Patients who have been pronounced 
incurable by physicians or at hospitais are espec- 
ially invited to consult the doctor at his office, 
71> Coury Sertet, Bocton, Macs. fhe dector will 
also be pleased to answer any correspondence 
concerning his treatment. The treatment is a 
botanical one and causes no inconvevience or 
detention from work. Attention is called to the 
following sworn testimonial of from a lady who has 
been treated by the doctor, ani who is ready 
to answer any letters of inquiry. 

Ooe of the most remarkable cases which has 
been treated by Dr. J. M. Sotomon is that of Miss 
Jennie Belcher of 9 G Street, South boston. 
Miss Belcher is a young lady of excellent family, 
gocit education, ant a real honest, Christian 
woman. Ip an interview with a reporter she 
states her case freely, without any reservation, and 
iu a way that would lead one to believe that she 
owes her life to the treatment of the doctor. She 
wishes every one to know how she was cured 
and desires any one to call on her personally at 
her residence and hear her story from her own 
mouth. 

“I first began to feel the trouble about two 
years ago, but did not pay much attention to it, 
as it did not inconvenience me veivy much. 
About a year ago I was taken sick with diph 
theria and was confined to my bed for over eight 
weeks. Ihe other trouble began to develop and 
caused me great pain and inconvenience. I 
consulted nine physicians, and after an examina- 
tion by one of the surgeons at one of the city 
hospitals, they concluded the trouble to be a 
large fibroid tumor of & cancerous nature. I was 
told by the physicians that nothing could be done 
for me to eradicate the tumor or to remove it, 
except by the use of the knife. It was very large 
weighing over seven pounds, and was two 
rrowths, one on the mght side anc one on the 

eft side, and was as hard as a piece of woor 
They told me also that my chances of surviving 
the operation were only one in sixty. I did not 
shrink from this operation, knowing that it was 
my only chance for life, but my family was very 
— opposed to it and would not consent to it. 

[ow up all treatment for some time, during 

ich the tumor entarged to double its former 
size, causing me much trouble. My father and 
sisters gave me up, and my four sisters were 
heart-broken. No one can realize the pain that I 
sutfered. I had no appetite, could not sleep, and 
was in as wretched acondition as could be con- 
ceived of. Atthis time I was recommended to 
Dr. solemon. He stated that I had two tumors 
and advised that it woulda be suicidal to allow 
them to be removed by the use of the knife, but 
that hehad a much better way of removing the 
growth with the use only of simple botanical 
remedies. With renewed hope, I placed myself 
under his charge. The treatment wassimple. | 
took a decoction of herbs before meals and pills 
nightand morning. In less than two weeks after 
taking it the tumor began to be reduced in size. 
In four months and a half it went entirely away; 
and the cure was accomplished without the use 
of the tnife or poison ip any form. In givin 
this testimonial to the public 1 do so because 
want everybody to know what Dr. Solomon can 
do for cuiirere like myself. I am afraid that I 
never can express the gratitude I fee! for the Ln 


Solomon 





lief obtained, through the ——e of God, 
der the treatment of Dr. James M . Goleman. "I 
now have an excellent appetite, “can eat three 

i meals a day, when before 1 could take 
‘ood only in a liquid form. I now sleep well 
and can attend to all my household duties. A 
friend of mine asked one of the prominent physi- 
cians who bad examined me, regaruing this tu- 
mor and was told by him that he did not believe 
it could be cured. When informed that the tumor 
had been entirely removed, he expressed himseif 
as being very much surprised, as he did not 
believe such a thing was possible. 

“JENNIE BELCHER.” 

gy yioty A 4 Seeaieeetie, Bape 88., 

ae ug en personaliy appeared 
the above-named Jennie Belcher and made oa'h 











and subscribed ~ sy: statement before me. 


ats o B. CooGan, Notary Public. 


A Large Stock of new designs of 


‘fine, medium and low cost Wall Papers 


10 per cent. lower than any other 


store in Boston. 
T. -F. SWAN, 


CORNHILI,, 
First Door from Washington Street. 





The Ghoicest Paintings 


BY EMINENT FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 
ARTISTS. 


For sale at reasonable prices by 


CEO. C. FOLSOM, 


of 
Hoes. 
aos “pes 
Ne a SIR 
Wasningten Street 
a hh 


a aan 


Magazine 
Commercial 


PRINTING 


C. W. Calkins & Co.: 
52 Purchase St. 
Boston 





AMPHLUTS, Books, Iliustrated Cata 
@ logues, Price-Lists, and Law L'rinting 


eB of Town Officers, Societies 
Etc., Blank Forms, Drarts, Receipts 
| opts NTORIES, Schedules, Genealogies 
also Cards aud Envelopes,—all colors. 
OTR, Letter and Billheads, Statements, 
NW Trade Announcements, Dance Orders. 
HE Latest Novelties ir Wedding Cards, 
Iuvitations, Etc., engraved or printed 
N the highest style of the art, with the 
finest stock, inks, and materials. You 
EVER wiil regret having your Printing 
done—neaily, promptly correctly —by 


GEO. E, CROSBY & CO., Boston, 


Wash ‘ington St., opp. Frank}i- 
re Toke Elevator to Room 4 


GRIFFITH’S CO. 


STEAM LAUNDRY 


173, 175, 177 Dudley Street. 


Allthe new and re Troy machines enable 
us to execute every description of Laundry work 
in a most satisfactory manner. 


OUB SPECIALTY: 
SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS, 
LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADES 
PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Ete. 


Ladies’ and Gent’s Clothing 


Cleansed, Pressed and pred somal te new. Alse 
carpet- beating and naphtha cleans‘ng 
Senc postal for team to cal. Upwards ot 
40 Branch cffices located throughout the city 
proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain and Dorch sster 
Send all orders to 


Griffith’s Steam Laundry Co., 
175 Dudley Street. 


ribcanocencots No. 2531-2. 





WM. H. JACKSON, 


TATLOR, 


18 Province Court, opp. Boston Tavern. 


Clothes Cleaned, Dyed and Repaired in the best 
manner, also Cutting, Making. Shine Removed 
from Garments. 
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SPECIAL BARGAINS 


GENTLEMAN’S 


FANCY SLIPPERS 


For Holiday Presents, 


AT NEARLY HALF PRICE. 
We are closing out 
eiippers for 


a large lot of regular $1.75 


$1.00 A PAIR. 


A large lot of Velvet Embroidered Slippers, regu 
25 goods, closing out at 


75 CTS. A PAIR. 


John H. Bath, 


755 Washington Sts, baud 


tres nd Dix place 


Watches, Glocks 


FOR T! 


HOLIDAYS. 


Ladies’ Solid Gold, Stem-wind, Waltham 
Watches, $20, $23, $24, $25, $28, $30. 

Ladies’ Patent Gold Case Waltham and | 
Elgin Watches, $12, $14, $16, $15, 
fully warranted. 

Gents’ Selid Silver, Stem-wind, Waltham 
and Elgin Watches, $8. $11, $13, $15. 

Gents’ Patent told Case Waltham 
Watches, $0, $12, $15, warrant with 
every watch. 

Eight-day, half-hour strike, Cathedral 
Gong Parlor Clocks, $5, $7, $8. $8, 
S10, $12, $15, $1S, delivered at your 
address. 

Wedding and Engagement Rings, Jew- 
elry and Small Wares, at a very low 
figure. 

Select Early and get the Cream; goods 
reserved by makiog a small deposit. 


G. L. SWETT, 


Watchmaker and Optical Expert, 


twe 


1447 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, 






, UNSURDASSED 
DOMESTIC FINISH. 
HIGH POUSH. ALL HANDWORK 


THE COIN REVIEW 







tells all about Old Coins and 
where to sell them. 
a The only paper of the kind pub- 


Ni 


lished in the United States. 
By Matl,10 Cts. Silver or Stamps 
J. E. HOOPER, 
No. 1 Province Court, 
Or 9 Lindall Place, Mass. 
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Massage and Vapor Baths. 


Unsurpassed for Mental Overwork, Ner- 


vous and Chronic Diseases. 


DR. M. LUCY NELSON, 
33i{BOYLSTON ST., ‘ROSTON, MASS. 
Office Hours, 10 a.m.to9p. m 


BOSTON PARALYTIC 


—AND— 


NERVINEINSTITUTE 


208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

For the treatment of paralysis, 

brain and nervous diseases in a 

paralytic institute in the U 

and ad~ice at the institute 

at their homes in Boston if desired. 
any address. 


deformities 
their torms. The only 
d States. Consultation 
Patier its waited upon 
Circulars mailed t 


+ Gplepsy, 








INSTITUTE OPEN DAILY FROM OA. M. | 


to5 P.M. 


We Have Cured Others. 


Consult us regarding } It will 
you nothing. 
Weakness, os etre pe and all direases of 
young and middle-aged men resulting from indis- 
cretions, is conceded to be the best. Write us. 
Communications confidential. 

OSTON MEDICAL RUREAT, 
86 Court St., cor. Howard, Boston. 


your trouble. 


ad Jewelry 


cost 
Our method of treating Sexual | 


BOSTON COMMON WEALTH. 


TREMONT TURKISH. BATHS, 


GEMS 


—AND — 


GEM JEWELRY. 


DIAMONDS, RUBIES, 
EMERALDS, SAPPHIRES, PEARLS. 


OPALS, 


Radiant with play ot brilliant colors and 
a full line of prectous stones, from the 
inexpensive to the very costly. 


MORSE & FOSS, 


No. 120 Tremont Street, 


Near Hamilton Place, | 








| 


Rooms 18 and 10, One Flight. Elevator. 


Holidays, 1891 


| Diamonds, 

\Silver Novelties, 

Family Silver, 
Watches. 


Bigelow, Kennard & C0., 


Jewelry, | 


Clocks, 





Christmas Gifts 


and Badges for Presentation. 


HENRY GUILD & SONS, 


Washington Street, corner Winter Stree 


CIR TMA. 


LDitson’s 


50: 


Muste Books. 
Latest Series! Just Issued | 


vrrrve 





Vi ay is Ultra Lrano Collection. 
) pages GBriiliant but easy pieces 
Ne. "Plus Vitra Ballad Collection. 
1) pages. Latest and best songs. 


Ne Plus Ultra Song and Chorus Collection. 
Each song has a ringing c! orus 
Ve Plus Ultra Dance Collection. 
Every style of dance music; not difficult. 
All these books are large sheet music size. 
ANY VOLUME SENT POSTPAID FOR 50c. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St, Boston. 
c. H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Morphine Habit Cc ured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
DR. J.STEPHEN , Lebanon, Ohio. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PUST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
ASSETS. Dec. 31, 1890.... $21,102.654.230 
| LIABILITIES... peedsecece soeee 19,072,124.16 


$2,030,530. 10.14 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
| ssued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon al) 
oolicies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
render and paid-up insurance yalues to which the 
nsured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent op 
pplication to the Company’s Office. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. 
| s. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst.-Sec. 


Tickets for Turkish and Russian Baths, 


| 


IN— 
|Precious Gems and Fine Jewelry. 
Masonic, Military and Society Medals | 


to 2 p. m. 
hours for Gentlemen. 


Corner Tremont and Beacon Streets, 
Boston, Massa. 
THE MOST PERFECT AND PALATIAL 


TURKISH, 
RUSSIAN & ROMAN BATHS 


IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Three Turkish Rooms, Large Russian or 
Steam Rooms, Magnificent deep Plunge Math, 
Largestin Boston. Luxurious 
Cooling Apartments. 


The Service is Unsurpassed by Any Bath in America. 


Hours for Bathert: Ladies, Wednesday, 8 a. m. 


Sunday, 1 p.m.to6p. m. All other 


LUNCHES SERVED WHEN DESIRED. 
OPEN DAY AND NIGHT. 
$1.00. 
Six Tickets $5.00. Twelve Tickets, $9.00 
After 11 p.m. including } $1. 50 
use of room till7 a. m.,}§ 


| Five minutes walk from all the depots. 


New Turkish and Russian Baths 


For Ladies Only--42 St. Botolph St., 
In the New Addition to the Allen 
Gymnasium. 


Hours, 9 a. m. till 6 p. m. daily, except Sundays. 
Swimming Classes now forming to be Jan. 1,1892. 
Send for circulars 

MARY E. 


ALWAYS USE 


UNIVERSAL APPETIZER 


~THE GREAT— 


ALLEN. 


*9 | | HEALTH DRINK OF THE 19th CENTURY! 
511 Washington St., cor, West. 


A Wonderful Nerve 
NVIGORATING, 
REFRESHING, 

HEALTHFUL. 


prepared from the vital 
Barks and Herbs. 


Restorative. 


Is carefully 


proper- 
ties of Roots, 


Will positively 


| restore the weak and nervous to a healthy con- 


| dition. 


| 


| Aids Digestion and Tones up the 


| 
j 
| 
| 
} 


i 


Improves the appetite, 


Whole 
System. 


Ask your Grocer or Druggist for it. 


PREPARED AND BOTTLED BY 


J. J. BLATCHFORD, 


18 New Chatham St., 
LYNN, MASS. 


Has Your Horse 


Pinched, hard, dry or brittle feet? MORRISON’S 
ENGLISH LINIMENT will soften and grow 


Contracted Feet 


And prevents and cures Quarter Crack; cures 
Mud Fever; quickly reduces all swellings. 
It is the most wonderful and 


Best Healer Known. 


For man or beast, for sprains, sores and wounds 
| of all kinds. FULLY ARRANTED. 

Price 4 0z—25c, 16 oz—$1.00 a botile, full weight. 
If your druggist ‘does pot keep it,itw {1 be sent ex- 
press prepaid to any address on receipt of price 
(or sample bottle for 25c, express not prepaid,) by 
the proprietor, 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO. 


BATH N. H. 
Sold by Weeks & Potter Co., Carter, Carter & 
Kilham, Geo. C. Goodwin & Co.. Cutler Bros., 
Wholesale Druggiste, Boston; Wells, Richardson 


& Co., Burlington, Vt. Cook, Everett & Pennell, | 


Portiand, Maine. 
Boston, Oct. 9th. 1891. 

We are using Morrison’s English Liniment in 
our stables and find itto beall that is claimed for it 
by its proprietor. We cheerfully recommend it to 
horsemen generally. 

E. MILLS & CO. 
103 and 105 Beverly St. 


DESK EXCHANCE. 
ROLL-TOP DESKS. 


A large line of Library and Standing Desks, 
Office and Library Furniture of every description. 


We can show the largest line of Desks in Boston 
and guarantee prices and quality. 


Secoud-hand Desks and Office Fixtures 
Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


33 & 35 PORTLAND ST.,' BOSTON. 
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All eae Made per Us Will be 


noha aii UDuL 


FREE OF CHARGE 
FOR ONE YEAR. 


By this the garment will always appear new 
and stylish, thus preserving it and saving almost 
its original cost. 


Pants to order from....cesccccceceeesees - $5.50 
Suitings to order in the latest novelties....2%.00 
OVOTOOGIB ss occcccccccesncccccccces sone coces 25.00 


If you wish to be clothed at rea- 
sonable prices and appear neat and 
Stylish, take the above into consid- 
eration. 


H. NEWMAN & SON 


Hancock St. 53 Cambridge St. 
We are the on'y tailors in New England offer- 


Opp. 


SAVE 813 = CALIFORNIA, 





JUDSON’S personally conducted Overland Bx- 
cursions in Pullman Tourist sleeping cars through 
from Boston to Chicago, Ogden, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, via Denver and Kio Grande R. 
K., the Scenic Line of the World. Leave Boston 
every Tuesday. Each excursionin charge of an 
efficient and gentlemanly manager. For rates, 
bertha, ete scallon or address J. C. JUDSON & 
CG, 227 Washington street, Boston. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


On and after Nov. 24, 18090, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA- 
TION rey ga STREET, FOR THE WEST. 


6, 45: ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
Aivaiy. 


8, » EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR 
Troy. 
11. 30 4 .M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
Albany. Parlor car to Troy. 

8 00 P JAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 

a Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 
Line and via Erie and Boston Tine: also to St. 
Louis via Michigan Central and Wabash Rys. 
iy 0 P.M. KXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
Buffalo, 

J. R. WATSON Gen'i Mose. Agent. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 
B28 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old Bouth Church 
Branch, 284 Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all oases stamped with 


for 





TRADE MARK. 
HORSEME cN ! 
If You Want Infallible Remedies, Use 


PULSIFER’S WARRANTED 
VETERINARY MEDICINES, 


The Most Complete Line in the World. 

POSITIVE WEALER, for Wounds, Nail in 

CHthe Foot, Scratches, Thrush, etc. Cute proud 
flesh, but will not blister. Price, 50c. and 
$1.00. 


RESTORATIVE, for Coughs, Indigestion, 
lood Purifying,ete. Absolutely pure. Price, 
50e. for full pound package. 


WORM POWDERS. 


COLIC CURE. Five cents worth usually 
cures. Price, with syringe for adminis- 
tering the dose, 75c, 

FEVER DROPS, for Colds, Chills, Fevers, 
Pinkeye, ete. Price, 5Oc. 

HOOF OINTMENT, for all diseases of the 
hoof. A Preventive for Corns and Quarter 
Cracks, aS well as a cure. Has grown new 
hoofs in five weeks. Price, 50c. 


POWERFUL PENETRATOR, for Spavins, 


Price. 50c. per ox. 


Strains, Contracted Cords, Bunches, ete. 
Price, 5Oc. 
LEG WASH, for trotting horses. Priee, 


$2.00 per gallon. 


Sent to any part of the U. 8., express paid, on 
receipt of price. Agents Wanted Every where. 


PULSIFER CHEMICAL CO., 


No. 110 Water St., Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 





We send the marvelous French 
Remedy CALTHOS free, anda 
legal guarantee that CALTHOS will 
STOP Discharges & Emissions, 
CURE Spermatorrhen, Varicocele 
pd RE. STORE Lost Vigor. 
Usettand pay tf satisfied. 
Adiress, YON MOHL CO., 
Sole American Agents, Cincinnatl, Ohio, 











MCA, CIGAR 


Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Country. 


Goldsmith, Silver & Co., 


Stamped on each Genuine Cigar. 


OFFICE AND SALESRUOM: 


Cor. Merrimac & Causeway Sts. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.—Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 


7 Baki 
Royal Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
FOR YOURSELF. 


WHY DO YOU SUFFER With 
Itching and Bleeding 
PILES? 


LADY POOR'S OINTMENT 


Stops the itching and bleeding, quickly heals al) 
ulcers and ulcerating surfaces, and removes the 
tumors. 

Pure Spruce Gums and Extracts of Plants have 
produced an OINTMENT which will prove 


THE HEALER OF ALL PAINS, 


The trial of LADY PoOR’s OINTMENT will con- 
vince the sufferer that there is a Balm for all 
Aches and Pains. 

Mothers, try iton your throbbing breasts and 
aching nipples, and you will find relief speedily. 
OISON FROM IVY can be cured quickly; Old Ulcers will yield to this remedy; Boils, Car- 


buucles, Swellings, all Kruptions of the Skin, Wounds ot all kinds, Salt Rheum, 
can be promptly cured by LADY POOR’S OINTMENT. It is the Ne Pius Ultra for all ills of mankind. 


Kept by druggists at 25 cents per box, or sent by mail on receipt of price, by 
JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., Bath, N. H. 
Weenxs & Potter, Carter, Carter & Kilham, Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Cutler Bros., 
Wholesale Druggists, Boston; Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington; Cook, Everett 
& Pennell, Portland, Me. 
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W HAT SurGEoN-GeneRAL MURRAY thinks of BO V ININE 7 














PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March Ist, 1887. 
“ GENTLEMEN : 


“It gives me pleasure to give my testimony to the very great value of BOVININE 
“tas a food preparation. 
“dyspepsia in my own family, and haye found it to answer very much better than any of the many 
‘*preparations of extracts of meat before used. 


I have used it for more than a yearina very aggravated case of nervous 


“T find that it keeps perfectly even in the warmest weather; is very easily prepared for admin- 
‘Watration, and it has proved acceptable and beneficial in every case in which I have known it to be 


“COMMON 


“1. of SENSE” 


We have made this Boot especially for the rough-weather 
wear of fall and winter, and have put an inside rubber and cork 
sole in it to render it waterproof, 

It is broad-soled and low-heeled, like the English and Hy- 
gientc Boots, and is a perfectly easy boot to walk in—requiring 
no y= ‘breaking in.’ 


“Very respectfully and truly yours, 


“R. MURRAY, M. D., Surgeon-General (retired) U.S. A. 












>Py MOOAR’S 










are so sure that this “Common Sense’ 
Boot will give satisfaction, that we will guar- 
antee every pair and will refund the money to 


any one who buys a pair, and is not satistled. 
For dress-wear order Castilian Kid, and for 


every a1; wear order Tampico Goat. 
$1 


s the lowest price that has ever been 
named for a guaranteed Ladies’ Boot. 
Sizes, 2} to 8. Widths, B,C,D,E & EE, 


Send for Catalogue, FREE. 
THINK 


Prepaid for $1.87. | Gein 
MOOAR BROS.., (305 
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remont St., BOSTON. 
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HAINES BROTHERS: 


“MATCH LESS” 


PIANOS 


HAVE THE LIBERAL 'AND MOST ENTHUSIASTIC endorsement of 
the World’s best singers, and the best musical judges everywhere accord 
them the merit of possessing the best and most satisfying tone, the 
most delightful touch and delicacy of action, and a power and grand- 
eur truly surprising. 
Patti says: “I never heard a piano possessing such lovely tunes.” 
See the New Styles in all the Fancy Woods. 


C. S. NORRIS & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS,} 


Is] TREMONT STREET. Is1 


100 Pianos to select from, includiug Sohmer, Pease and other good makes. 


ee ee tee ee 


ONE WEEK ONLY.) WHY NOT BUY 


That Toilet-Case to-day, instead of waiting till a 
Save Your Money and Time, 


day or two before Christmas? 


You can select from the largest retail stock in 

Boston, do it leisurely, get it just as cheap, and 

have ft all over with. Also a fine line of Drug 
We offer to the retail trade the finest | *°"* °°°** *' 

line of Japanese goods ever displayed 

for sale in this city. Prices 50 percent. 

less than their value. CHOICE VASES, 


LOWEST REDUCED PRICES, 
C. E. Woodward & Co. 
JARS, LAMP STANDS, TEA SETS &c. 
We cordially invite you to call and 


52 BROMFIELD STREET, 
examine our stock before you make a 


Very near Tremont. 
purchase elsewhere. 


CLEANSING. 


Oldest Establishment in Boston. 


SN 


1 Whosiininsinicnemiatiaiapiteiiaiaitnaasidiiaa 











10 per cent. discount if you bring | 


this ad. with you. 
4 Carpets Naphtha Cleansed or Beaten. Take 
Open Evenings. Remember the | upand Relaid as Ordered. Moths exterminated 


y . in Rugs. Furniture, etc., by Heated Naphtha 

Number. Process. Bedding DVisinfected and Re apvann i. 
| No extra charge for expressage. 

172 TREMONT ST | CHURCH CLEANSING COMP’Y 

i] . } 


927 HIlarrison Avenue, Boston. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We have made extensive arrangements to open in our new building, 
when completed, a 


CUSTOM DRESSMAKING 


Department, complete in every particular. This is in compliance with 
an urgent demand of many customers, attracted by our superb stock 
of imported dress fabrics. 

This Department will be managed by the most experienced and 
artistic people we can find conversant with the proper fashions, and 
with the utmost skill in fitting. It should be unnecessary for us to 
say that it will be conducted on the same equitable basis that has 
characterized our business for a quarter of a century. 


The Best Values that can be afforded for the prices charged, 
and Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


For the present our Fall Goods, all entirely new and choice, from 
Paris and London, will be displayed on the second floor, and orders 
can now be taken. 


Mourning Dresses will be a special feature of this department. 


Shepard, Norwell & Co., 


26-42 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 











Easy as an Old Shoe 
When You First Put It On. 





THE CRAWFORD SHOE. 


MADE EXCLUSIVELY FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Sold in Boston only at Our 7 Crawford Shoe Stoves: 


611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St., next door 
to Thompson’s Spa; Under UnitedStates Hotel, cor. Kingston and Beach Sts. 
45 Green St., near Bowdoin Sq.; 20, 22 and 24 Park Sq., near Providence 
Depot; 182 Boylston St., near Columbus Ave.; 5S Main St. (Charlestown 
Disttict,) Boston, nearly opposite Post Office. 








